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Violent  Crime 
Off  by  22  Percent 
In  Boston  Last  Year 

Boston's  violent  crime  rate  plunged 
nearly  22  percent  during  1976,  according 
to  recent  police  statistics  which  also 
revealed  that  overall  major  crime  dropped 
5 5 percent  last  year  compared  to  1975. 

For  the  year,  police  reports  indicated 
that  murders  decreased  32  percent,  rob- 
beries declined  21  percent,  burglaries  were 
down  16  percent,  rape  decreased  14  per- 
cent and  auto  thefts  were  down  six  per- 
cent. 

Of  the  seven  major  crime  categories, 
only  aggravated  assault  and  larceny  regis- 
tered increases,  rising  eight  and  nine  per- 
cent respectively. 

The  department’s  December  1976 
reported  crime  figures  were  even  more 
impressive,  revealing  a 21.1  percent  decline 
in  major  crime  during  the  month.  For  the 
31 -day  period,  murders  were  down  40  per- 
cent, motor  vehicle  thefts  declined  25 
percent,  burglaries  were  down  32  percent, 
aggravated  assaults  decreased  10  percent 
and  larcenies  declined  four  percent.  Re- 
ported rapes  increased  by  three  percent. 

Commissioner  Joseph  M.  Jordan  said, 
"although  it’s  been  a difficult  year,  1 com- 
mend each  and  every  officer  in  the  Boston 
Police  Department  for  their  effort  and 
dedication,  and  to  the  citizens  of  Boston 
for  their  cooperation  in  assisting  the  Police 
Department  in  making  the  City  of  Boston  a 
safer  city  in  which  to  live,  work,  and  visit." 

“This  is  truly  cooperation  at  its  best, 
the  police  and  the  community  working  to- 
gether," he  added. 


By  MICHAEL  BALTON 

The  nation's  top  law  enforcement 
officials  are  adopting  a wait-and-see  at- 
titude toward  the  potential  impact  of  the 
Supreme  Court’s  recent  decision  that 
eased  Miranda  restrictions,  according  to 
a random  sampling  of  police  departments 
conducted  by  Law  Enforcement  News. 

In  a January  25  ruling,  the  Court  de- 
creed that  a suspect  who  goes  to  a police 
station  voluntarily  and  who  is  not  under 
arrest  can  be  interrogated  in  the  absence 
of  a warning  about  his  rights  to  remain 
silent  and  to  have  an  attorney  present 
The  6-to-3  decision  held  that  police 
may  request  that  a suspect  appear  at  a 
precinct,  tell  him  that  they  have  incrim- 
inating evidence  against  him,  and  then 
conduct  a closed-door  interrogation  with- 
out issuing  the  Miranda  warning 

An  unsigned  majority  opinion  stated 


Chicago  Reports 
9.2  Percent  Decline 
In  Index  Offenses 

Chicago  experienced  a 9.2  percent  de- 
crease in  reported  index  crime  offenses 
for  1976  compared  to  the  previous  year, 
according  to  recently  released  police 
statistics. 

The  figures  revealed  a 28.8  percent  re- 
duction in  rape,  a 20.7  percent  decrease 
in  robbery  and  an  18.2  percent  decline 
in  burglary.  Serious  assault  was  down 
11.5  percent,  theft  declined  by  4 7 per- 
cent, auto  theft  was  reduced  by  3.0  per- 
cent and  murder  was  down  0.4  percent, 
according  to  the  statistics 

In  addition,  the  department's  1976 
"non-index"  crime  figures  were  lower 
than  in  1975.  Disorderly  conduct,  mali- 
cious mischief,  criminal  trespass,  and  crim- 
inal damage  to  property  crimes  are  among 
the  offenses  included  in  this  classification. 

A department  statement  noted  that 
while  the  lesser  offenses  do  not  attract 
the  same  media  attention  that  the  major 
"index"  crimes  garner,  they  do  receive  a 
great  deal  of  attention  from  the  public 
and  they  generate  community  fear. 

Another  supporting  indicator  of  the 
lower  crime  rate  was  a decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  requests  for  police  aid.  The  depart- 
ment experienced  a 4.6  percent  reduction 
in  calls  during  1976. 

Superintendent  James  M Rochford 
praised  the  cooperation  of  the  media  and 
the  public  for  turning  around  the  crime 
rate.  He  also  credited  a number  of  anti- 
crime programs,  including  the  implementa- 
tion of  emergency  91 1 telephone  service. 


that  the  Miranda  requirements  apply  when 
police  try  to  restrict  the  suspect’s  free- 
dom to  leave. 

Commenting  on  the  implications  of  the 
ruling,  Executive  Deputy  Chief  James 
Bannon  of  the  Detroit  Police  Department 
echoed  the  feelings  of  most  of  the  officials 
interviewed  in  regard  to  the  decision.  “It's 
really  difficult  to  assess  at  this  time/' 
he  said.  “We  haven’t  had  the  opportunity 
to  analyze  it  as  to  our  operational  needs 
or  what  impact  it  may  have." 

Bannon  noted  that  much  will  depend 
upon  how  lower  courts  apply  the  decision 
to  particular  cases.  “The  lower  courts 
have  tended  to  out-Supreme  the  Supreme 
Court  on  these  matters,"  he  explained. 

Discussing  the  possible  effect  the  ruling 
will  have  on  the  way  in  which  his  depart- 
ment interrogates  suspects,  the  deputy 
chief  noted  that  Detroit  will  tend  to 
interpret  the  latest  Miranda  decree  as 
broadly  as  possible.  “If  it's  as  meaning- 
ful as  some  legal  writers  have  said,  then 
we'll  have  to  pull  back  from  shutting  off 


Administration,  LEAA  Administrator 
Richard  W.  Velde  announced  last  month 
that  he  has  submitted  his  resignation  which 
will  become  effective  as  soon  as  President 
Carter  appoints  a replacement. 

Velde  made  the  announcement  at  a Jan- 
uary 24  meeting  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  State  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Ad- 
ministrators. He  said  that  he  plans  to  prac- 
tice law  and  to  teach  at  the  American  Uni- 
versity Law  School. 

Tracing  his  two  and  a half  year  career  as 
head  of  LEAA,  Velde  told  the  state  plan- 
ners that  the  development  of  standards  and 
goals  for  criminal  justice  has  been  the 
proudest  accomplishment  of  his  tenure, 
adding  that  he  expects  the  development 
effort  to  continue  into  its  third  phase. 

Velde  also  admitted  that  there  had  been 
some  problems  in  the  agency,  but  he 
quipped  that  "the  (LEAA)  money  has 
been  accounted  for  — pretty  much  " 

Regarding  those  who  criticized  his  agen- 
cy, Velde  acknowledged  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  had  been  generally  fair, 
but  he  came  down  hard  on  attorncy/author 
Sarah  C.  Carey,  saying  that  she  knew  little 
of  the  criminal  justice  system. 

Carey  was  the  author  of  a series  of  criti- 
cal examinations  of  LEAA  which  recom- 
mended that  the  agency  be  abolished. 

Velde  began  his  LEAA  career  in  March 
1969  when  he  was  appointed  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator. In  August  1973  he  became 


our  interrogations  prematurely." 

“Many  departments  seem  to  have  gotten 
their  policies  on  Miranda  from  watching 
'Adam-12'  instead  of  from  their  legal 
advisors,"  Bannon  added  "They  tend  to 
read  a person  his  rights  just  to  discuss  the 
weather  with  him.  That  forecloses  on  a 
hell  of  a lot  of  information  and  cuts 
down  on  possible  investigative  leads.” 

Police  Chief  Wesley  A Pomeroy  of 
Berkeley,  California  commented  that  the 
ruling  would  not  have  any  substantial 
impact  on  his  department’s  operations. 
"I'm  not  sure  its  going  to  make  that  much 
difference,"  he  said.  "We  don’t  rely  that 
heavily  on  confessions  and  admissions." 

However,  Pomeroy  did  concede  that 
the  relaxing  of  Miranda  restrictions  may 
have  an  effect  nationally.  "I  would  expect 
that  a police  department  that’s  less  thor- 
ough in  its  investigations  might  be  affected 
by  it.”  he  noted. 

"We  believe  that  confessions  and  admis- 
sions are  valuable,  but  we  get  them  through 
Continued  on  Page  5 


Richard  W.  Velde 

Deputy  Administrator  for  Policy  Develop- 
ment and  he  was  selected  to  head  the  agen- 
cy a year  later  when  Administrator  Donald 
E.  Santarelli  resigned  after  being  quoted  in 
the  press  that  he  thought  ihen-Prcsident 
Nixon  should  resign. 

At  a news  conference  last  year,  Velde 
outlined  his  agency’s  participation  in  devel- 
oping standards  and  goals  for  criminal  jus- 
tice "LEAA  has  provided  on-site  assistance 
to  22  states  to  help  in  their  standards  and 
goals  planning  activities,  developing  efforts, 
and  implementation  strategies,"  he  -aid 
“The  assistance  is  aimed  primarily  at  help- 
Continued  on  Page  7 


More  Big  Cities  Show  Crime  Dip 


Expecting  Removal  by  Carter, 
Velde  Resigns  as  LEAA  Chief 


Anticipating  his  expected  removal  as 
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International 
Criminal  Justice 
Seminar 


NewsBriefs . . . NewsBriefs . 


A five  part  seminar  dealing  with 
Comparative  Criminal  Justice  Systems 

Each  part  is  available  in  the  following 
formats: 

• 1"  ($40.00) 

• #"($30.00) 

. W ($40.00) 

■ Audio  tapes  of  each  part, 

$1 5.00  each  (reel  or  cassette) 

■ Entire  set  - 1"  or  3A"  ($180) 

#”  ($130) 

Parti 

H.V.D.  Ha  I let  t,  Assistant 
Chief  Constable, 

Maidstone,  Kent 

"Police  Training  and  Recruiting  in 
Great  Britain"  - A brief  history  of 
the  British  system  of  policing;  des- 
cription of  the  training  of  British 
police  officers; 

40  min.,  b/w 

Part  II 

David  Powls,  Deputy  Assistant 
Commissioner,  Metropolitan  Police 
London,  England 

"Police-Community  Relations  in  Great 
Britain"  - A discussion  of  the  dif- 
ference between  police  risks  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  the  differences  in  attitudes  between 
British  and  American  Police  officers. 

50  min.,  b/w 

Part  III 

Lawrence  By  ford,  Chief  Constable 
Lincolnshire,  England 
Discussion  of  the  concept  of  British 
police  in  British  society  and  how  it 
differs  from  the  American; 

60  min.,  b/w 

Part  IV 

Sean  Sheehan,  Assistant  Commissioner 
Garda  Siochana,  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin 
"Role  of  the  Police  in  the  Republic  of 
Ireland"  - Brief  historical  background 
on  the  organization  and  formation  of 
the  Irish  Police  force;  how,  as  a Na- 
tional force,  it  differs  from  the  British 
and  American  departments; 

40  min.,  b/w 

Part  V 

Lucien  Durin,  Former  Deputy 
Director,  National  Police  College, 
Lyon,  France 

"The  Police  Systems  of  France"  - The 
organization  of  the  French  police 
system,  the  purposes  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  National  police  force; 

60  min.,  b/w 

To  order,  specify  which  parts  of  the 
seminar  you  desire.  Be  sure  to  indi- 
cate the  number  of  tapes,  format 
and  cost. 


Name 


Address 
City 


State Zip 


Tel.  No.  ( ) 

Return  this  completed  coupon  along 
with  check  and  your  order  sheet  to: 
Criminal  Justice  Center 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
444  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10019 


Northeastern  CJ  Educators 
Form  Group  For  ACJS  Recognition 

Criminal  justice  educators  from  six 
northeastern  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  met  last  month  in  Columbus, 
Ohio  to  form  a regional  organization  which 
will  seek  to  obtain  representation  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Academy  of 
Criminal  Justice  Sciences  (ACJS). 

The  North  Atlantic  Association  of  Crim- 
inal Justice  Educators  (NAACJE)  will  in- 
clude faculty  members  from  accredited  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  in  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  West  Virginia  and 
Ohio  Members  must  have  a full-time  ap- 
pointment in  the  field  of  criminal  justice 
education  or  a directly  related  field 

As  part  of  its  drive  for  ACJS  recogni- 
tion, the  new  group  plans  to  promote  the 
communication  and  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation of  interest  among  members,  other 
associations  of  educators,  and  agencies  of 
the  criminal  justice  field 

Other  NAACJE  projects  will  attempt  to 
develop  standards  for  criminal  justice  edu- 
cation, encourage  both  limited  and  long- 
term planning  and  research,  establish 
means  to  provide  technical  and  evaluative 
support  to  criminal  justice  agencies,  and  set 
up  a center  for  the  accumulation  and  dis- 
semination of  student  placement  informa- 
tion. 

—Walter  McGreevy 

Rhode  Island  Chiefs 

Plan  Senior  Anti-crime  Courses 

The  Rhode  Island  Police  Chiefs  Associa- 
tion is  organizing  a series  of  statewide 
crime  prevention  seminars  for  senior  citi- 
zens. Co-sponsored  by  the  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association  and  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons,  each  pro- 
gram will  consist  of  four  two-hour  sessions 
on  the  subjects  of  street  crime,  residential 
burglary,  criminal  fraud  and  community- 
police  relations. 

The  executive  director  of  the  police 
chiefs'  organization,  Glenford  J.  Shibley, 
said  his  office  plans  to  initially  conduct 
one  or  two  "pilot-type"  seminars  in  selec- 
ted cities,  and  will  later  conduct  the  ses- 
sions in  every  city  and  town  in  the  state 

“We  must  make  a deep  commitment  to 
the  alleviation  of  the  problems  of  the  older 
population,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  their  lives,"  Shibley  said. 

The  chiefs’  association  noted  that  exten- 
sive research  concerning  the  aspects  of 
crime  which  most  affect  the  elderly  has 
been  combined  with  an  examination  of 
existing  crime  prevention  activities  to  pro- 
duce a program  especially  suited  to  the 
needs  of  senior  citizens. 

A primary  aim  of  the  seminar  is  to  pro- 
vide information  to  help  reduce  the  older 
person’s  fear  of  crime,  according  to  an 
association  spokesman.  "For  some,  the 
anxiety  is  so  great  as  to  make  them  virtual 
prisoners  in  their  own  homes,  seriously 
changing  and  depriving  their  lives,"  the 
spokesman  noted.  "In  others,  the  worry 
may  be  needless,  since  the  criminal  act 
they  most  fear  could  be  of  a statistically 
low  probability." 


Virginia  Names  FBI  Agent 
As  Head  of  CJ  Training  Board 

Special  Agent  Raymond  H Geiscn 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
has  been  named  Executive  Director  of  the 
newly-created  Virginia  Criminal  Justice 
Services  Commission.  Geiscn.  who  will 
be  retiring  from  the  FBI  shortly,  was 


appointed  to  the  post  by  Governor  Mills 
E.  Godwin,  Jr. 

The  Commission,  which  was  established 
by  the  Virginia  General  Assembly  to  re- 
place the  Criminal  Justice  Officers  Train- 
ing and  Standards  Commission,  will  estab- 
lish and  maintain  compulsory  minimum 
training  standards  for  all  permanent  full- 
time law  enforcement  officers,  as  well 
as  for  persons  employed  in  the  private 
security  industry. 

In  addition,  the  new  commission  will 
be  responsible  for  the  state's  criminal 
justice  information  system,  and  policy 
matters  relating  to  data  security  and 
confidentiality. 

LEAA  Funds  Programs 
To  Promote  Offender  Restitution 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration has  organized  a number  of 
experimental  rehabilitation  programs  based 
on  a restitutive  concept  in  which  criminals 
are  ordered  to  reimburse  their  victims 
through  work. 

"Restitution  as  opposed  to  jail  sentenc- 
ing and  heavy  fines  is  a much  more  posi- 
tive approach  to  rehabilitation,"  said 
LEAA  Administrator  Richard  W.  Velde. 
"Not  only  does  it  help  rehabilitate  the 
offender,  it  saves  taxpayers  large  sums  of 
money  and  helps  ease  overcrowding  in 
jails  and  prisons." 

Since  the  program's  inception  last 
October.  LEAA  has  distributed  nearly 
$2  million  to  help  fund  and  evaluate 
two-year  projects  in  California,  Georgia, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Oregon,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Maine. 

"LEAA  wants  to  find  some  substantive 
answers  about  the  particular  approaches 
to  restitution  that  will  be  successful," 
Velde  said.  "We  want  to  examine  the 
differences  in  the  seven  projects  to  find 
out  which  factors  are  the  most  signi- 
ficant in  influencing  the  success  of  this 
alternative." 

An  agency  spokesman  noted  the  resti- 
tution can  take  the  form  of  repayment 
for  damages  or  losses  directly  to  the  vic- 
tim by  the  offender,  or  it  can  be  in  the 
form  of  work  or  service  to  the  community. 
He  described  one  project  success  story 
involving  a self-employed  businessman  who 
was  arrested  for  passing  bad  checks.  The 
criminal  went  to  work  for  the  state's 
department  of  corrections  where  he 
eventually  became  a regular  staff  member 
counseling  alcoholics  and  others. 

Chicago  Leaders  Decline  Appeal 
Of  Court-Ordered  Quotas 

Chicago  officials  ended  a six-year 
police  discrimination  dispute  this  month 
by  declining  to  appeal  a Federal  court 
decision  which  upheld  past  court -ordered 
racial  and  sexual  quotas  for  recruitment 
and  promotion  in  the  police  department. 

"While  there  are  meritorious  issues 
which  could  be  a basis  for  an  appeal,  it 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  people  of 
Chicago  and  the  police  department  that 
this  matter  be  concluded,”  Acting  Mayor 
Michael  Bilandic  and  Police  Superintendent 
James  Rochford  said  in  a joint  statement. 

A January  11  ruling  by  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh 
Circuit  had  supported  District  Judge 
Prentice  Marshall's  decision  that  Federal 
revenue  sharing  funds  be  withheld  from  the 
city  because  police  hiring  and  promotion 
policies  violated  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act. 

Prior  to  announcing  that  the  city  would 
not  appeal  the  recent  ruling,  Rochford  said 


that  he  was  pleased  with  one  aspect  of  the 
decision.  "Now,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
finds  quote,  'There  is  no  evidence  in  the 
record  before  us  that  the  Chicago  Police 
Department  engaged  in  purposeful  dis- 
crimination,' " he  said,  “and  they  re- 
versed the  District  Court's  finding  of  a 
constitutional  violation.” 

In  the  original  case,  which  came  as  a 
result  of  suits  filed  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  Afro-American  Patrolmen's 
League  and  a group  of  minorities,  Judge 
Marshall  ordered  the  department  to  hire 
16  percent  women  and  42  percent  black 
and  Hispanic  men  as  police  officers.  He 
also  decreed  that  40  percent  of  policemen 
promoted  to  sergeants  be  minorities. 

The  appeals  court's  2 to  1 decision  said 
that  Marshall  had  the  power  to  impose 
quotas  and  also  had  an  "obligation  to  cor- 
rect the  present  consequences  of  discrim- 
inatory conduct." 
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Peer  Pressure  Seen  as  Prime  Factor  in  Delinquency  Growth 


Peer  group  pressure  is  the  single  most 
important  factor  in  determining  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  juvenile  delinquent 
behavior,  according  to  an  ongoing  LEAA- 
funded  study. 

"The  survey  data  showed  that  most 
of  the  assumed  influences  on  creating 
delinquency  - gender,  race,  social  class, 
coming  from  a broken  home,  and  living  in 
the  inner  city  - really  have  relatively 
little  influence,"  noted  research  scientist 
Dr.  Alan  Berger,  who  was  involved  in  the 
Illinois  Department  of  Mental  Health  pro- 
ject. 

Study  co-director  Joseph  Puntil  added, 
‘‘Contrary  to  popular  conceptions  based 
on  arrest  data,  we  found  that  other  than 
the  most  violent  forms  of  behavior,  kids 
reporting  delinquency  are  nearly  as  likely 
to  be  white  as  black,  just  about  as  likely 
to  be  a girl  as  a boy,  as  likely  to  live  any- 
where in  the  state  as  in  highly  urbanized 
Chicago,  and  just  as  likely  to  come  from 
an  intact  home  as  from  a broken  home." 

The  six-year,  $1.9  million  project  is 
now  in  its  final  year.  Researchers  gathered 
data  for  three  years  and  are  currently 
analyzing  the  accumulated  information  to 
determine  juvenile  delinquency  patterns. 

One  researcher,  Dr.  John  Johnstone, 
said  that  the  family  is  most  influential 
in  controlling  status  offenses,  such  as 
truancy,  incorrigibility,  running  away  from 
home  and  other  non-serious  forms  of 
delinquency,  but  that  it  is  least  effective 
in  controlling  theft  and  violence. 

This  finding  suggests  that  the  effective- 
ness of  the  family  as  a controlling  agent 
is  closely  related  to  the  overall  quality  of 
the  institutional  environment  in  the  com- 
munity, Johnstone  noted. 

Commenting  on  the  survey’s  method- 
ology, Puntil  said  separate  and  voluntary 


interviews  were  conducted  with  3,180 
youths  between  14  and  18  years  old  and 
with  1,970  of  their  parents  in  40  of  Il- 
linois' 102  counties. 

The  questionnaires  given  to  the  parents 
and  their  children  contained  37  queries 
dealing  with  delinquent  behavior.  None 
of  the  information  gathered  in  the  sample, 
which  was  derived  as  the  result  of  visiting 
20,000  homes,  was  exchanged  between 
the  parents  and  their  offspring,  according 
to  Puntil. 

In  80  percent  of  the  cases,  Puntil  said, 
the  parents  and  children  disagreed  on 
whether  the  teenager  had  ever  engaged  in 
delinquent  behavior  which  would  be  pun- 
ishable by  a possible  jail  or  prison  sentence. 
In  most  cases  where  the  youth  had  ad- 
mitted to  committing  a delinquent  act, 
the  parents  were  not  aware  of  the  offense. 

Based  on  data  obtained  from  self-re- 
ports of  delinquency  from  the  juveniles 
studied,  the  study  projected  that  one- 
third  of  all  Illinois  youths  had  at  some 
point  in  their  adolescence  committed 
at  least  one  serious  offense.  According  to 
the  survey,  13  percent  admitted  to  rob- 
bery, 40  percent  said  they  had  kept  and 
used  stolen  goods,  and  50  percent  said  they 
had  shoplifted. 

Half  of  the  teenagers  surveyed  said 
that  by  the  age  of  18  they  had  smoked 
marijuana  and  two-thirds  said  they  drank 
alcohol  frequently.  Both  of  these  cate- 
gories were  not  considered  as  “serious 
offenses"  by  the  study. 

"The  purpose  of  the  study,  which  in- 
trudes surveys  and  direct  observations 
of  youth  behavior,  is  to  get  a fresh  look 
at  the  nature  and  severity  of  delinquent 
behavior  in  the  1970’s  and  understand 
its  meaning  in  different  community  set- 
tings," Puntil  said.  “For  example,  an 


Alabama  Center  to  Assist  in 
Promoting  CJ  Volunteer  Courses 


A national  center  designed  to  assist  col- 
leges in  establishing  courses  in  criminal  jus- 
tice voluntarism  was  established  last  month 
at  the  University  of  Alabama 

Funded  by  a $273,800  grant  from  the 
Kellogg  Foundation  and  a $66,250  grant 
from  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency  (NCCD),  the  National  Crim- 
inal Justice  Volunteer  Resource  Center  will 
develop  a certificate  program  for  volunteer 
coordinators,  establish  regional  resource 
centers,  organize  conferences,  offer  volun- 
teers credit  for  course  work,  set  up  evalua- 
tion models,  and  house  a rental  library  of 
videotapes  and  other  audio-visual  materials. 

In  announcing  the  establishment  of  the 
center,  Dr.  Richard  Thigpen,  the  univer- 
sity’s acting  chief  executive,  called  it  a 
"major  breakthrough"  in  providing  volun- 
teers for  the  entire  criminal  justice  system. 

"Citizen  volunteers  have  become  a vital 
part  of  the  criminal  justice  system  in  the 
past  decade,"  he  said,  "and  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  center,  we  will  now  be  able 
to  provide  these  volunteers  with  training 
and  services  to  help  them  do  a better  job  " 
Dr.  John  C.  Watkins  Jr.,  head  of  the  uni- 
versity’s criminal  justice  program,  has  been 
selected  to  direct  the  center.  He  noted  that 
there  are  some  250,000  citizen  volunteers 
from  practically  every  profession  involved 
nationwide  in  criminal  justice  programs  in 
courts,  jails  and  prisons,  and  in  probation 
and  parole  programs. 

"These  people  provide  a tremendous 
human  resource  to  the  entire  criminal  jus- 
tice system,  supplementing  the  efforts  of 
professionals  in  the  field."  Watkins  ex- 


plained. “The  great  need  in  the  nation  is 
for  training  and  service  programs  for  these 
volunteers,  and  the  new  center  will  provide 
such  programs." 

According  to  a university  spokesman, 
the  criminal  justice  voluntarism  movement 
was  started  in  Royal  Oak,  Michigan  in 
1959  by  Judge  Keith  J Leenhouts,  who 
began  using  volunteers  in  connection  with 
his  court  duties.  Leenhouts  is  currently 
directing  NCCD’s  Volunteers  In  Probation 
program,  and  he  serves  as  a consultant  to 
the  university’s  criminal  justice  program. 

Leenhouts  predicted  that  the  new  cen- 
ter would  help  expand  the  volunteer  force 
in  America  to  several  million,  thereby  in- 
tensifying services  to  probationers  and 
others  in  the  criminal  justice  system. 

“A  professional  probation  officer  can 
spend  only  about  three  minutes  a month 
with  a probationer,  on  a national  average," 
he  said.  “But  when  volunteers  enter  the 
picture,  giving  their  time  to  a one-on-one 
work  relationship  with  probationers,  these 
people  get  an  average  twelve  hours  atten- 
tion a month.  The  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
bation program  is  increased  tremendously, 
far  beyond  the  capability  of  professionals 
alone." 

The  initial  phase  of  the  resource  center 
will  involve  a $683,350  three-year  program 
which  is  funded  by  the  Kellogg  and  NCCD 
grants  with  university  support.  "This  will 
become  an  important  part  of  this  univer- 
sity’s role  in  public  service,"  Thigpen  said. 
"We  arc  proud  of  our  fine  resources  in  the 
criminal  justice  field  that  we  can  bring  to 
beat  on  this  critical  human  problem  " 


offense  that  most  adults  would  not  con- 
sider as  serious,  such  as  curfew  violation, 
was  regarded  as  serious  in  some  com- 
munities.” 

For  direct  observation,  field  workers 
were  placed  in  eight  sample  communi- 
ties for  two  to  three  years.  They  were  told 
to  blend  into  the  community  in  order  to 
understand  the  values  and  practices  of  the 
youth,  and  their  relationships  to  each  other 
and  to  society's  institutions.  The  com- 
munities included  an  affluent  suburb,  a 
working  class  urban  environment,  a Mcxi- 
can-American  inner  city,  a cosmopolitan 
inner  city,  an  industrial  city  of  50,000, 
and  two  small  agricultural  towns. 


One  staff  sociologist  spent  two  years 
in  an  unidentified  Chicago  suburb  that 
was  so  affluent  that  he  could  not  afford  to 
live  there  and  had  to  commute  daily  "It 
was  very  difficult  to  penetrate  this  upper 
middle  class  community,"  he  said.  “I 
made  a contact  through  a clergyman  and 
he  told  me  the  grouping  places,  such  as 
a local  coffee  house,  the  country  club, 
and  a church." 

“(Thel  Adolescents  live  in  a near- 
vacuum  of  morality  enclosed  by  the  per- 
imeter of  the  edict  to  achieve,"  he  wrote. 
"Anything  that  jeopardizes  their  occupa 
tional  future  is  bad;  anything  that  furthers 
Continued  on  Page  5 


Boston  Police  Rebuffed  Again 


In  Effort  to  Gain 

Boston  Police  Commissioner  Joseph  M. 
Jordan  recently  suffered  another  setback 
in  his  attempt  to  obtain  Federal  funds 
for  his  department  when  the  Massachusetts 
Committee  on  Criminal  Justice  initiated 
an  action  to  reduce  I-EAA  aid  to  the 
Boston  Police. 

A total  of  $517,000  in  Federal  crime- 
fighting  grants  was  rejected  by  the  Boston 
City  Council  last  November  and  was  re- 
named for  redistribution  to  the  com- 
mittee’s Proposal  Review  Board 

"When  that  money  was  sent  back  to 
the  Proposal  Review  Board  it  was  to 
be  spent  for  police  projects,  and  I was 
assured  that  priority  would  be  given  to 
Boston.  That  was  not  done,"  Jordan 
complained.  "Four  hundred  and  twenty 
seven  thousand  dollars  was  given  to  other 
agencies  " 

In  a January  18  appearance  before  the 
board,  the  commissioner  said  he  would 
appeal  the  decision  to  the  full  commit- 
tee when  it  meets  this  month.  He  noted 
that  the  latest  request  for  funds  included 
$146,195  for  an  auto  theft  project, 
$173,051  for  a burglary  prevention  project 
and  $100,000  for  new  communications 
equipment. 

The  state  committee  had  approved  only 
$90,000  over  a two-year  period  for  partial 
funding  of  the  burglary  prevention  project. 
“That  is  $3,750  a month,"  Jordan  said. 
“That  is  thirteen  cents  for  each  Boston 
resident  over  a two-year  period.  That  is 
not  what  1 call  a fair  distribution  of  LEAA 
funding." 

Continuing  his  attack  on  the  board's 
decision,  the  commissioner  defended  the 
ongoing  auto  theft  program.  “Hot  Car 
has  already  proven  extremely  effective," 
he  said.  "More  than  91,000  citizens  have 
already  signed  up.  The  theft  rate  of  parti- 
cipants' cars  has  been  one  in  1,152  com- 
pared to  a state-wide  average  of  one  in 
20.” 

Jordan  explained  that  part  of  the  ad- 
ditional money  would  have  been  used  to 
fund  a computer  programming  component 
that  would  direct  a special  stolen  car 
unit  in  making  arrests.  “Since  Hot  Car 
has  gone  into  effect  auto  thefts  in  Boston 
have  declined  19  percent,”  he  said.  "I 
don’t  want  to  sec  Hot  Car  ended." 

Commenting  on  the  $100,000  com- 
munications proposal,  the  commissioner 
charged  that  the  board  “didn't  even  have 
the  decency  to  consider  our  new  request. 
The  staff  recommendation  points  out  that 
tape  recorders  and  scramblers  cannot  be 
funded  and  that  a new  satellite  voting 
system  for  radio  receivers  and  an  inter- 
city base  station  are  not  within  the  general 
intent  of  the  committee’s  guidelines." 

Jordan  contended  that  the  depart- 


LEAA  Funds 

ment’s  request  did  not  ask  for  funding  of 
any  of  the  items  mentioned  in  the  board's 
recommendation.  "We  asked  for  $100,000 
for  mobile  digital  equipment  to  enhance 
our  computer  aided  dispatching  system," 
he  said.  "It  is  obvious  that  the  staff  was 
told  not  to  fund  the  Boston  Police  Depart- 
ment. The  reasons  given  didn't  matter." 

In  November,  Boston  City  Council- 
man Albert  O'Neil  gave  Law  Enforcement 
News  his  reasons  for  voting  to  reject  the 
funds  in  a council  action  that  touched 
off  the  current  fiscal  battle.  He  challenged 
the  usefulness  of  past  I.EAA-fundcd  pro- 
jects in  Boston  and  implied  that  the 
Federal  money  was  distributed  arbitrari- 
ly. "Now  they  can  take  back  the  money 
and  shove  it."  he  said. 

FBI  Opens  Probe 
Of  Alleged  Graft 
In  Shipping  Union 

The  FBI  is  investigating  "wholesale 
kickbacks  by  shipping  companies  to  the  In 
ternational  Longshoremen’s  Association,” 
according  to  The  New  York  Times. 

In  an  announcement  made  last  month, 
the  bureau  acknowledged  that  agents  had 
served  some  subpoenas  on  persons  in  the 
shipping  industry  and  said  that  it  was  look- 
ing into  "reported  irregularities  taking 
place  in  major  ports  of  the  United  States 
located  along  the  Eastern  Seaboard  and  the 
Gulf  Coast  area." 

One  knowledgeable  source  told  the 
Times  that  a major  target  of  the  probe  was 
Anthony  M.  Scotto.  president  of  the  long- 
shoremen’s Brooklyn,  New  York  local  and 
a vice  president  of  the  international  union. 
However.  Scotto  was  not  subpoenaed  and 
he  denied  that  he  had  ever  taken  any 
money  from  employers  or  that  he  was  un- 
der investigation. 

"I  don't  have  any  knowledge  of  it,"  he 
told  a Times  reporter.  "I  don't  have  the 
vaguest  idea  what  they're  talking  about. 
It’s  the  first  I've  heard  of  it.” 

Although  it  could  not  be  determined 
precisely  what  the  Government  believes  the 
alleged  kickbacks  covered,  a Federal  grand 
jury  indictment  handed  down  last  Decem- 
ber charged  that  an  alleged  payoff  was 
made  to  insure  the  unloading  of  cargo  dur- 
ing two  dock  strikes. 

In  that  action.  Fred  R Field  Jr.,  a top 
official  of  the  longshoremen's  union,  was 
indicted  for  allegedly  shaking  down  the 
United  Brands  Company  for  nearly 
$90,000 

The  most  recent  subpoenas  are  return- 
able to  Federal  grand  juries  in  New  York 
and  Miami  on  February  22. 
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Perspectives  on  Victimology  and  Crisis  Intervention  Training 


By  JACK  ZLOTNICK 

Any  true  measurement  of  crime  must 
include  a calculation  of  its  costs  in  human 
terms.  Although  it  is  possible  to  estimate 
the  financial  costs  of  crime  to  society,  it 
is  more  difficult  but  equally  important 
to  place  a value  on  the  victim's  emotional 
and  psychological  expense  at  the  hands 
of  the  criminal.  Yet,  it  is  precisely  these 
hard-to-assess  human  costs  which  must  be 
considered  and  attended  to  by  society 
if  it  is  to  maintain  the  trust  and  faith  of 
its  citizenry.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  our  social 
contract  and  the  reciprocal  relationship 
between  the  individual  and  society  that  it 
represents  that  mutual  confirmation  of 
both  is  expected.  When  that  mutual  con- 
firmation is  forthcoming,  it  serves  to  but- 
tress respect  for  society’s  laws,  confidence 
in  the  criminal  justice  sytem,  and  faith 
in  its  agents.  When  the  value  of  either  so- 
ciety or  the  individual  is  not  confirmed, 
all  of  our  institutions,  including  the  crim- 
inal justice  system,  arc  weakened. 

Agents  of  the  criminal  justice  system  at 
each  level  in  the  system  have  the  opportun- 
ity to  lend  support  to  the  social  contract 
between  those  who  have  been  victimized 
and  society.  One  of  the  first  such  agents 
with  an  opportunity  to  assess  the  human 
costs  of  crime  to  the  victim  and  attend  to 
them  is  the  police  officer.  It  is  the  police 
officer  who  responds  to  the  call  for  help 
from  the  person  who  has  been  assaulted 
and  robbed,  from  the  family  whose  home 
has  been  broken  into  and  ransacked,  and 
from  the  bereaved  relatives  of  the  homi- 
cide victim.  In  each  of  these  situations 
the  police  officer  is  provided  with  both  a 


difficult  and  unique  task,  that  of  beginning 
the  confirmation  process.  By  having  the 
training  and  skills  to  appropriately  convey 
and  demonstrate  understanding,  empathy 
and  concern  for  the  individual  victim 
during  the  crisis,  the  police  officer  begins 
the  process  of  reestablishing  balance  to 
the  victim’s  inner  world  while  concurrent- 
ly bridging  the  void  created  by  the  crime 
to  the  victim's  outer  world.  This  action 
serves  to  confirm  the  victim's  belief  in  his 
value  to  society,  as  well  to  enhance  his 
faith  in  the  criminal  justice  system. 

The  measure  of  a modern  and  effective 
police  force,  therefore,  is  not  only  the 
degree  to  which  it  prepares  its  personnel  to 
investigate  crime  and  to  apprehend  the 
criminal,  but  also  how  well  it  prepares  its 
personnel  to  respond  effectively  to  the 
wide  ranging  human  needs  of  the  victim. 

It  has  been  reported  that  during  the  ten 
year  period  from  1960  to  1970  the  na- 
tion's population  increased  by  13  percent 
and  serious  crime  by  148  percent.  Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  reported  crimes 
against  person  and  property  have  been  on 
the  increase  nationwide  and  that  such 
crimes  as  burglary,  robbery,  and  homi- 
cide have  reflected  this  increase,  it  becomes 
clear  that  increasing  numbers  of  people 
have  directly,  through  their  victimization, 
and  indirectly,  through  the  relationship  to 
the  victim,  felt  crime’s  impact  and  paid 
its  human  costs. 

Historically,  there  has  always  been  a 
high  association  between  urbanism  and 
crime.  Crime  rates  in  cities  are  generally 
higher  than  those  of  rural  areas;  large  cities 
usually  have  higher  crime  rates  than  small 


cities;  and  within  large  cities  themselves 
crime  rates  appear  to  be  highest  at  the 
center  of  greatest  population  density. 
One  of  the  nation's  most  densely  popu- 
lated cities,  New  York  City,  had  177,032 
cases  of  reported  burglary  in  1975,  an  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year  of  11.8  per- 
cent. In  that  same  period  New  York  City 
had  83,190  cases  of  reported  robbery  and 
1,645  cases  of  reported  homicide  repre- 
senting respective  increases  of  6.7  percent 
and  5.9  percent  over  the  previous  year. 

If  the  non-reported  estimated  figures 
for  such  crimes  as  burglary  and  robbery 
were  included  in  these  figures  for  New 
York  City,  the  number  would  undoubtedly 
more  than  double.  Nationwide  the  esti- 
mated number  of  non-reported  crimes, 
as  indicated  by  surveys  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Census  for  LEAA’s  Statistics 
Division  (1974),  suggests  that  figures  for 
cases  of  non-reported  burglary  were  greater 
(5  3 percent)  than  those  for  reported 
burglary  (46  percent).  Further,  numbers 
of  cases  of  non-reported  robbery  were 
greater  (56  percent)  than  those  of  reported 
robbery  (44  percent).  If  we  view  crime  as 
a social  disease,  we  could  conclude  that  it 
has  been  growing  nationwide  and  has 
begun  to  reach  epidemic  proportions  in 
urban  areas  such  as  New  York  City.  It  is 
clear  that  these  increased  levels  of  crimin- 
al victimization  mandate  not  only  an  im- 
proved capacity  for  dealing  with  crime  and 
the  apprehension  of  the  criminal,  but  also 
an  improved  capacity  for  responding  to  the 
needs  of  the  victims. 

To  accomplish  the  former,  communi- 
ties may  have  to  begin  by  demanding 
the  hiring  of  more  police  and/or  increasing 
the  number  of  existing  police  officers 
assigned  to  the  highest  crime-risk  tours 
of  duty.  Accomplishing  the  latter  may 
require  instituting  police  training  to  ex- 
pand the  repertoire  of  human  service 
skills  that  exist  among  those  officers 
already  employed.  However,  before  be- 
ginning any  training  program,  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  must  have  more  information 
on  both  the  needs  of  the  victim  and  factors 
related  to  their  victimization. 

How  best  to  examine  the  problem  of 
crime  in  relation  to  the  victim  has  been 
the  subject  of  interest  to  social  scientists 
for  several  decades.  The  literature  of  vic- 
timology can  be  traced  back  to  such  pio- 
neers in  the  field  as  Hans  Von  Hentig 
(1923,  1941,  1948)  and  Benjamin  Men- 
delsohn (1937,  1959,  1963).  Both  authors 
argued  the  need  for  a broader  view  of  the 
victim  to  be  better  able  to  deal  with  the 
victimization.  The  literature  to  date  has 
assessed  the  relationship  between  victims 
and  offenders,  interactions  between  victims 
and  offenders,  and  conditions  and  deter- 
minants that  predisposed  certain  types 
of  victims  to  criminal  victimization.  The 
trend  until  more  recently  has  been  to  view 
the  crime  in  terms  of  the  victim’s  own 
culpability  in  the  act  and  to  consider  the 
ways  in  which  his  actions  may  have  precipi- 
tated the  crime.  While  Von  Hentig  focused 
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on  attitudinal  and  personality  factors 
among  victims  that  may  have  contributed 
to  their  victimization,  others  including 
Wolfgang  (1958)  found  behavioral  factors 
among  victims  which  he  indicated  precipi- 
tated their  homicides.  One  of  his  most 
significant  findings  was  that  the  victim 
“.  . . is  the  first  in  the  homicide  drama  to 
use  physical  force  directed  against  the 
subsequent  slayer.1'  In  their  review  of  the 
literature  Franklin  II  and  Franklin  (1976) 
suggest  that  for  nearly  three  decades 
since  Von  Hentig’s  work,  students  of  vic- 
timology have  continued  to  seek  victim- 
precipitated  explanations  for  victimization. 
After  a thorough  examination  of  these 
explanations,  the  Franklins  demonstrate 
that  there  are  a number  of  fallacies  which 
appear  to  plague  the  underlying  assump- 
tions of  victim-precipitation  explanations 
“including  circular  reasoning,  stimulus-re- 
sponse interpretations  of  human  interac- 
tion, incongruence  between  theoretical 
explanations  of  victim  behaviors  and  the 
empirical  reality  of  these  behaviors,  and 
inadequate  assessment  of  victim-precipi- 
tative  behaviors." 

Another  who  sees  the  need  for  a dif- 
ferent view  of  the  victim  is  Symonds 
(1975).  He  states  that  “a  tendency  of  in- 
vestigators to  assign  responsibility  for 
criminal  acts  to  victim’s  behavior  reinforces 
similar  beliefs  and  rationalizations  held 
by  most  criminals  themselves  . . . scienti- 
fic skepticism  should  be  maintained  re- 
garding the  concept  of  victim  participa- 
tion in  their  own  suffering,  particularly  in 
crimes  of  sudden,  unexpected  violence 
where  the  criminal  is  unknown  to  the 
victim.” 

In  spite  of  the  growing  concern  for  the 
victim,  most  victims  have  been  described 
as  continuing  to  suffer  on  three  separate 
occasions  from  the  criminal  act:  once  at 
the  hands  of  the  criminal,  a second  time 
when  the  victim  and/or  his  social  network 
of  immediate  family  and  friends  experience 
and  assess  the  after  effects  of  the  victimi- 
zation in  terms  of  its  physical,  social, 
financial,  and  psychological  damages,  and 
thirdly,  when  the  criminal  justice  system 
in  the  person  of  its  agent,  the  police  officer 
at  the  scene,  fails  to  recognize  or  respond 
to  the  victim’s  broad  spectrum  of  human 
needs.  Indeed  this  last  experience  with 
the  police  can  be  almost  as  frightening, 
damaging,  and  senseless  as  was  the  crime 
itself,  and  it  can  contribute  significantly 
to  a deepening  of  the  victim's  sense  of 
isolation  and  despair.  In  effect,  inappro- 
priate and  inadequate  police  intervention 
can  magnify  the  experience  of  victimiza- 
tion and  require  much  time,  energy,  and 
expense  to  undo. 

The  movement  toward  assessing  the 
human  disaster  of  victimization  rather  than 
seeking  crime’s  causes  in  the  behavior  and 
personality  of  its  victims  has  been  most 
pronounced  in  the  work  done  with  rape 
victims  (Bard,  1972).  While  it  may  be  true 
that  at  times  certain  types  of  individuals 
contribute  to  the  very  act  which  causes 
their  victimization,  a balanced  view  must 
be  taken  if  the  overwhelming  majority  who 
are  crime’s  innocent  victims  are  not  to  be 
falsely  labeled  and  inadequately  treated. 

In  the  light  of  available  knowledge  from 
the  behavioral  sciences  and  the  theoretical 
and  applied  contributions  of  clinicians 
(Bard,  Symonds)  it  is  no  longer  feasible 
when  dealing  with  victims  to  dichotomize 
the  role  of  the  police  officer  into  distinct 
technical  and  human  service  functions. 
This  is  especially  inappropriate  in  working 
Continued  on  Page  6 
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COUNSELOR  AT  LARGE  By  MICHAEL  BLINICK,  ESQ. 

A Conference  on 
Techniques  for  Change 

We  in  law  enforcement 'attend  many  conferences  and  courses  on  every  pos- 
sible subject  related  to  our  complex  field,  as  the  “Upcoming  Events”  listings  in 
each  issue  of  this  publication  attest.  There  is,  however,  one  possible  workshop 
topic  which  — with  perhaps  two  or  three  exceptions  in  the  past  — has  been  large- 
ly overlooked. 

All  the  good  ideas  in  the  world  are  useless  unless  they  can  be  taken  off  the 
shelf  and  put  into  effect.  Thus,  a session  devoted  to  the  “nuts  and  bolts"  of  ac- 
complishing this  transformation  from  thought  to  action  would  be  of  inestimable 
value. 

• • • 

So  why  can't  a government  agency,  a private  organization,  or  a foundation 
sponsor  a conference,  seminar  or  workshop  on  methods  for  successful  technology 
transfer  and  innovation  in  criminal  justice  and  law  enforcement?  Our  present  sys- 
tem for  controlling  crime  badly  needs  reform  and  the  infusion  of  new  ideas.  But 
when  an  improved  way  of  doing  things  works  out  well  in  one  locality,  it  is  all  too 
rarely  adopted  elsewhere.  LEAA,  along  with  certain  other  public  and  private  agen- 
cies, has  tried  various  means  to  facilitate  transplants  of  effective  new  programs. 
However,  such  efforts  repeatedly  run  up  against  apathy,  inertia  and  outright  hos- 
tility. We  still  haven’t  effectuated  more  than  a handful  of  the  changes  that  critics 
have  been  advocating  for  the  last  decade. 

The  proposed  conference  (the  proceedings  of  which  would  be  published  as 
a book,  and  reported  in  professional  journals)  could  demonstrate  how  reformers 
can  achieve  more,  and  how  some  ideas  do  manage  to  “catch  on,"  receiving  wide 
acceptance  and  implementation.  Experts  on  innovation  and  organization  develop- 
ment would  speak  on  ways  of  applying  their  findings  in  the  criminal  justice  sphere. 
Spokesmen  from  various  agencies  would  present  case  studies  on  how  and  why 
particular  changes  fared  well  or  badly  And  attendees  would  learn  from  the  speakers 
and  each  other,  how  to  cope  with  the  specific  impediments  to  significant  improve- 
ment in  their  own  organizations. 

In  view  of  current  economic  conditions,  examples  related  to  saving  money 
and  increasing  productivity  might  well  be  stressed.  And  methods  of  obtaining 
changes  in  statutes  or  regulations  - a serious  roadblock  to  many  reforms  - would 
be  emphasized. 

In  short,  this  conference  would  enable  participants  to  overcome  obstacles  and 
put  into  action  some  of  the  many  ideas,  programs  and  plans  they  can  acquire  from 
their  agencies’  suggestion  boxes,  books,  articles,  government  pamphlets  and 
other  conferences. 

Chiefs  Reacting  Cautiously  to 
New  Restrictions  on  Miranda 
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investigation,"  the  chief  added.  "We  build 

our  cases  on  objective  evidence." 

Although  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  has  made  no  official 
statement  on  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion, IACP  Executive  Director  Glen  D. 
King  said  he  thought  the  group’s  members 
would  feel  that  it  is  a ‘very  desirable" 
ruling. 

“Very  clearly  it  will  be  beneficial  to  law 
enforcement,”  King  said.  "It  does  not  re- 
duce the  rights  of  the  accused  because  their 
rights  in  the  past  were  excessive.  I feel  that 
the  ruling  is  a beneficial  and  proper  one.” 
In  Chicago,  Police  Superintendent 
James  M.  Rochford  implied  that  the  lower 
courts  would  ultimately  decide  Miranda’s 
impact  on  law  enforcement.  “I  will  have 
nothing  to  say  in  relation  to  the  Miranda 
case  because  the  Court  has  decided  that 
we,  as  a law  enforcement  body,  must  obey 
the  rulings  of  the  courts,”  he  commented. 

A Boston  Police  Department  spokes- 
man noted  that  Commissioner  Joseph  M 
Jordan  would  reserve  his  statement  on  the 
ruling  until  it  is  applied  to  a Boston  case. 
“It’s  too  soon  to  tell  from  incidents  out 
in  the  field,”  the  spokesman  said.  "We 
haven’t  had  any  feedback  yet.” 

In  Baltimore,  meanwhile,  a police 
spokesman  said  that  the  department  s 
legal  advisor  is  in  the  process  of  completing 
a brief  on  the  new  Miranda  ruling  to  aid 
Commissioner  Donald  D.  Pomcrleau  in 
setting  departmental  policy  on  the  matter. 
“The  Commissioner  wouldn’t  make  a state- 
ment until  he’s  had  all  of  the  facts,”  the 
spokesman  declared. 

The  Court’s  decision  came  in  the  case 


of  Carl  Ray  Mathiason,  whose  burglary 
confession  had  been  suppressed  by  a ruling 
of  the  Oregon  Supreme  Court.  Mathiason 
confessed  to  the  crime  after  an  investigator 
had  left  a card  at  his  home  inviting  him  to 
the  police  station  to  “discuss  something." 

The  defendant,  who  was  a parolee, 
voluntarily  reported  to  the  police  and  was 
questioned  behind  closed  doors.  Mathia- 
son confessed  to  the  burglary  after  the  in- 
vestigator falsely  informed  him  that  his 
fingerprints  were  found  at  the  crime 
scene.  He  was  allowed  to  leave  the  station 
house  but  was  later  arrested. 

In  its  majority  opinion,  the  Supreme 
Court  said  that  the  suspect  need  not  have 
been  warned  of  his  right  to  remain  silent 
and  obtain  a lawyer  merely  because  the 
interrogation  took  place  at  a police  station, 
unless  he  had  been  “deprived  of  his  free- 
dom of  action  in  any  significant  way.” 

Observers  noted  that  the  decision 
continues  the  trend  of  Supreme  Court 
ruling  of  the  last  few  years  giving  a re- 
strictive interpretation  of  the  Warren 
Court’s  1966  decision  in  Miranda  v.  Ari- 
zona. They  added  that  the  ruling  also 
maintained  the  Court's  recent  inclination 
to  decide  some  important  issues  summar- 
ily, without  giving  them  a full  review. 

Dissenting  Justices  Marshall,  Brennan 
and  Stevens  criticized  the  ruling  on  both 
counts.  The  latter  two  Justices  said  the 
case  should  not  have  been  decided  with- 
out full  oral  arguments.  Marshall  con- 
tended that  since  the  defendant  was  ques- 
tioned in  private  at  a police  station,  told 
he  was  a suspect  and  lied  to  about  the  fin- 
gerprints, he  could  reasonably  believe  that 
tje  was  not  free  to  leave. 


BURDEN’S  BEAT  By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 

The  Discretionary  Power 
Of  The  Police 

Probably  every  American  policeman  during  the  course  of  his  career  will  be 
accused  of  being  unfair,  of  being  an  on-the-spot  lawmaker  by  choosing  to  arrest  one 
person  for  a crime  he  might  have  ignored  if  committed  by  another. 

A study  was  recently  done  by  Professor  Kenneth  Culp  Davis  of  the  University 
of  San  Diego  Law  School,  and  formerly  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  interview- 
ed 300  Chicago  policemen,  finding,  among  other  things,  that  most  officers  hardly 
ever  enforce  laws  against  social  gambling,  public  marijuana  smoking,  jaywalking, 
spitting  on  sidewalks,  and  juvenile  drinking.  Even  in  crimes  such  as  armed  robbery 
and  assault  with  a deadly  weapon,  police  often  choose  not  to  arrest  if  the  victim 
fails  to  press  charges.  Professor  Davis's  research  has  been  published  in  a book  en- 
titled, “Police  Discretion.” 

Although  no  similar  study  is  available  at  this  time  for  other  cities,  Davis  con- 
cludes, and  1 must  agree,  that  a similar  situation  must  exist  in  other  places.  As  a 
resident  of  Manhattan,  I know  from  personal  observation  that  many  minor  crimes 
are  committed  each  day  in  full  view  of  police  officers  and  other  good  citizens. 

These  situations  are  an  unfortunate  reflection  of  the  American  criminal  justice 
system,  but  are  no  more  the  fault  of  the  policeman  than  of  any  other  American.  In 
many  ways  the  police  officers  are  damned  if  they  do  and  damned  if  they  don't 
enforce  certain  laws.  For  instance,  many  people  realize  that  the  use  of  certain  drugs 
is  widespread,  and  feel  that  police  who  arrest  for  these  offenses  are  unnecessarily  • 
harsh.  Yet  the  feeling  that  the  police  who  consciously  overlook  lawbreaking  arc 
somehow  corrupt  is  pervasive.  This  ambivalence  is  something  police  must  accept 
until  the  public  and  legislators  choose  to  take  a logically  consistent  position  on  the 
matter. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  more  laws  on  the  books  than  even  the  most  zealous 
police  officer  can  ever  possibly  enforce.  Even  now  the  police  arrest  more  criminals 
than  can  ever  be  brought  to  trial  in  today’s  courts.  And  more  criminals  are  convict- 
ed than  our  penal  institutions  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  hold  through  their 
sentences.  Out  of  this  chaos,  which  results  from  our  pretending  that  our  three  dis- 
connected branches  of  government  actually  act  in  unison,  comes  the  necessity  for 
the  police  officer  to  use  his  discretion  at  the  front  line  of  the  system:  on  the  street 
while  faced  with  sometimes  confusing  situations  and  often  irrational,  or  even 
dangerous,  people. 

Professor  Davis  is  certainly  not  the  first  to  write  about  this  problem.  During 
Prohibition  the  image  of  the  friendly  neighborhood  cop  who  chose  to  ignore  the 
speakeasy  rather  than  harass  otherwise  law-abiding  people  was  strong.  In  1967  the 
Task  Force  Report  of  the  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  concluded,  “The  police  must  make  important  judgments 
about  what  is,  in  fact,  criminal;  about  the  allocation  of  scarce  resources;  and  about 
the  gravity  of  each  individual  incident  and  the  proper  steps  that  should  be  taken." 

The  report  also  said  that  there  were  two  choices  open  to  police  administrators 
under  present  conditions:  they  can  allow  police  officers  to  continue  to  be  forced 
into  making  rapid  judgments  while  they  are  on  patrol  as  to  which  law  breakers  will, 
and  which  will  not,  be  arrested,  or  officials  can  attempt  to  introduce  sy*cmatic, 
department-wide  policy  on  law  enforcement  (or,  in  some  cases,  noncnforccmcnt), 
and  reduce  the  policy  to  comprehensible  guidelines  for  the  officer  on  patrol. 

The  advantage  to  this  change  is  also  the  chief  obstacle  to  its  introduction.  It 
would  allow  the  public  to  sec  a realistic  picture  of  what  the  police  officer  is  expect- 
ed to  accomplish.  Unfortunately,  many  people  prefer  to  imagine  that  the  policeman 
can  curb  all  crime,  and  wish  to  believe  that  it  is  his  failure,  not  theirs,  that  prevents 
him  from  reaching  this  goal. 

No  system  can  ever  remove  responsibility  from  a police  officer  for  making 
on-the-spot  decisions,  nor  would  any  reasonable  person  rry  to  devise  one.  What  we 
need  now  are  changes  which  will  make  the  public’s  expectation  of  the  police  officer 
closer  to  what  he  can  possibly  do  and  protect  him  from  unreasonable  charges  of 
unfairness. 

• • • 

Ordway  P.  Burden  invites  correspondence  to  his  office  at  651  Colonial  Boule- 
vard, Westwood  P.O.,  Washington  Township,  New  Jersey  07675. 


Peer  Group  Pressure  Is  Prime  Factor 
In  Determining  Delinquent  Behavior 
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their  career  is  good;  the  rest  really  docsn  t 

matter." 

Although  that  community  was  one  of 
the  most  permissive  studied  as  far  as  crim- 
inal acts  were  concerned,  the  researcher 
noted  that  it  came  down  hard  on  truancy, 
which  the  town  leaders  perceived  as 
hindering  future  professional  success. 

"Trying  to  look  at  juveniles  through 
their  involvement  in  peer  groups  and  their 
relationships  to  institutional  authority  is 
necessary  in  understanding  delinquent 
behavior,"  said  anthropologist  Dr.  Gary 
Schwartz,  who  co-dircctcd  the  study  with 
Puntil.  “Otherwise  you  can't  understand 
how  the  community  interprets  the  be- 
havior of  the  members  of  different  kinds 
of  youth  groups.  ' 


The  study  is  being  conducted  by  the 
Mental  Health  Department's  Institute  for 
Juvenile  Research,  which  was  one  of  the 
nation’s  first  research  groups  that  realized 
the  link  between  adolescent  emotional 
problems  and  the  larger  community.  The 
group  pioneered  the  street  worker  method 
of  dealing  with  juvenile  gangs  and  was 
the  first  public  institution  to  engage  in 
community  organization  for  youth,  ac- 
cording to  LEAA. 

Information  gathered  by  the  project 
is  currently  being  used  in  developing  analy- 
ses on  youth  behavior  and  their  relation- 
ships, including  relation  to  the  family, 
peer  groups,  authority  figures,  and  com- 
munity institutions.  The  project  is  prepar- 
ing a summary  report  which  will  be  avail- 
able by  September. 
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Perspectives:  Victimology  and  Crisis  Training 


Changing 

Continued  from  Page  4 
with  victims  of  crimes  where  both  role 
functions  clearly  overlap  and  where  one 
can  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  other, 
c.g.,  calmer,  less  anxious  victims  provide 
better  descriptions  of  the  criminal  and 
more  accurate  accounts  of  their  victimi- 
zation, just  as  technically  well-informed 
police  investigative  procedures  reassure 
victims  while  gaining  their  respect  and 
cooperation. 

This  view  regarding  the  need  for  an  in- 
tegrated police  role  is  not  yet  fully  under- 
stood at  police  administrative  levels,  taught 
at  recruit  training  levels,  nor  practiced 
sufficiently  at  investigative  and  patrol 
levels.  According  to  Symonds,  while 
society’s  growing  sympathy  and  con- 
cern has  been  with  the  victim  and  his 
human  needs,  to  date  there  has  been  at 
least  “one  segment  of  society  that  the  vic- 
tim must  come  in  contact  with  . . . (that) 
seems  to  lag  behind  this  growing  sympathy 
and  empathy.  That  is  the  criminal  justice 
system.  . ."  One  basic  reason  given  by  Sy- 
monds is  the  tendency  of  police  officers 
to  be  "removed  from  the  personal  plight 
of  the  victim.”  A possible  explanation  for 
this  impersonal  police  approach  has  been 
given  by  Sterling  (1972),  who  believes 
that  "it  may  be  a consequence  of  their 
desire  to  avoid  emotional  involvement  with 
people  they  serve."  The  reason  for  avoiding 
such  involvement,  according  to  Sterling, 
is  that  if  the  police  officer  can  maintain 
his  psychic  distance  from  the  victim,  the 
victim  will  in  turn  make  fewer  emotional 
demands  of  the  police  officer.  It  is  both 
tragic  and  ironic  that  this  emotional 
barrier  established  by  the  police  officer 
comes  at  a time  of  perhaps  the  greatest 
emotional  need  on  the  part  of  the  person 
victimized.  As  Symonds  (1975)  states: 
"Victims  want  something  from  society 
for  injuries  received.  They  have  suffered 
loss  <Jf  money,  sometimes  severe  and 
permanent  physical  injuries.  Their  self- 
respect  has  been  damaged,  their  illu- 
sions of  trust  that  the  community  will 
protect  them  have  been  shattered.  . 
revenge  and  retribution  will  not  heal  the 
victim's  psychological  wounds.  . . " 

To  have  his  emotional  needs  rejected 
and/or  ignored  at  this  crucial  time  in  the 
victim’s  life  can  confirm  the  victim’s  worst 
fears  about  his  isolation  and  helplessness, 
thereby  extending  the  human  suffering. 
Police  who  pursue  the  technical  aspect  of 
their  role  do  so  with  explicit  and  impli- 
cit externa]  support.  The  support  for  such 
police  behavior  must  derive  in  large  mea- 
sure from  the  officer's  own  perception  of 
his  role  as  projected  by  his  department  and 
reinforced  by  his  peers.  To  date  that  role 
is  one  which  emphasizes  crime  control 


as  the  only  serious  and  necessary  part  of 
police  work.  This  perception  has  been 
described  by  Bittner  (1970)  who,  in 
writing  about  the  police,  states: 

"No  one,  especially  he  who  takes 
a positive  interest  in  his  work,  likes 
being  obliged  to  do  things  day-in  and 
day-out  that  arc  disparaged  by  his  col- 
leagues. Moreover,  the  low  evaluation  of 
these  duties  leads  to  neglecting  the  de- 
velopment of  skill  and  knowledge  that 
are  required  to  discharge  them  proper- 
Jy." 

It  becomes  clear  that  any  approach  to 
improving  the  quality  of  the  human  ser- 
vice aspect  of  police  work  vis-a-vis  the  vic- 
tims of  crime  requires  that  information  be 
available  to  law  enforcement  agencies  both 
on  the  nature  of  victim’s  needs  and  on  the 
best  methods  for  coping  with  those  needs. 
Regarding  the  latter,  what  appears  to  be 
most  necessary  are  standards  and  guidelines 
for  police  departments  to  consider  in  as- 
sessing their  own  crisis  intervention  train- 
ing, as  well  as  some  understanding  of  op- 
erational and  management  practices  that 
are  appropriate  to  include  in  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  such  training 
programs. 

A review  of  the  literature  indicates  that 
a growing  amount  of  attention  is  being 
paid  to  intervention  training.  There  has 
been  much  discussion  as  well  as  experien- 
tial education  (The  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice  Repertory  Company 
1970-1975)  and  action  research  (Bard 
1970,  1972)  on  the  value  of  the  human 
service  model  in  police  work,  particularly 
in  regard  to  police  intervention  training 
with  families  in  crisis.  The  New  York 
Family  Crisis  Intervention  Model,  as  it 
has  been  called,  has  been  modified  and 
replicated  in  many  large  police  depart- 
ments throughout  the  country.  Flint 
(1974)  reports  that  other  models  of  family 
crisis  intervention  training  have  been  im- 
plemented by  many  medium  size  and 
small  police  departments  where  limited 
resources  and  manpower  dictated  different 
training  strategies  and  techniques.  Among 
the  examples  he  gives  are  those  programs 
developed  by  the  Oakland,  California  and 
Richmond,  California  Police  Departments. 

In  Oakland,  the  department  used  a min- 
imum of  outside  resources,  relying  on 
four  police  veterans  with  significant 
experience  and  demonstrated  effectiveness 
to  develop  their  program.  According  to 
Flint,  in  both  the  New  York  and  Oakland 
model,  the  police  officers  are  all  given  30 
hours  of  training  as  part  of  the  depart- 
ment’s strategy  for  developing  generalists. 
Flint  goes  on  to  describe  other  forms 
of  crisis  intervention  training  undertaken 
by  police  departments  that  have  been 


directed  at  such  specific  categories  of  con- 
cern as  civil  disturbances  and  more  com- 
monplace concerns  such  as  police  interac- 
tion with  drunkards.  More  recently,  and 
largely  as  a result  of  pressure  from 
women’s  groups,  police  departments  have 
focused  on  crisis  training  for  police  dealing 
with  rape  victims  (Bard  and  Ellison,  1974, 
Symonds,  1975).  The  extent  to  which 
crisis  intervention  techniques  have  been 
specifically  undertaken  by  police  in  work- 
ing with  victims  of  burglary  and  robbery 
and  relatives  of  homicide  victims  is  not 
fully  reported  or  fully  known.  Although 
Cohen  (1973)  researched  the  effects  and 
therapeutic  value  of  crisis  intervention 
initiated  by  therapists  with  victims  of 
assault  and  robbery  in  Israel,  there  has 
been  little  police  crisis  intervention  training 
that  has  been  specifically  developed  or 
evaluated  which  has  focused  on  the  needs 
of  robbery  or  burglary  victims  or  families 
of  victims  of  homicides. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  a lack  of  model 
development  in  crisis  intervention  training 
for  police  in  dealing  with  victims  of  bur- 
glary and  robbery  or  with  families  of  homi- 
cide victims  can  be  attributed  to  an  ab- 
sence of  critical  information  on  the  needs 
of  such  victims.  A second  reason  is  that 
police  administrators  have  not  had  the 
necessary  guidelines  available  for  develop- 
ing such  programs  nor  the  required  stan- 
dards by  which  to  judge  their  effectiveness. 

Reviewing  the  available  literature  per- 
taining to  police  training  generally  and 
crisis  intervention  specifically  should  help 
to  identify  a number  of  important  prin- 
ciples and  procedures  to  be  included  in 
program  development.  One  of  the  major 
principles  of  crisis  intervention  train- 
ing cited  by  Flint  (1974)  is  that  training 
programs  must  have  adminstrative  support 
and  recognition  so  that  trainees  will  be- 
lieve the  training  is  valuable  and  commit 
themselves  to  it  and  not  just  view  it  as 
"window  dressing.”  To  accomplish  this 
task  requires  a number  of  changes  within 
interested  agencies  including  a modifica- 
tion of  the  human  service  aspect  of  the 
police  role  as  imparted  by  the  depart- 
ment s administrative  staff  and  the  police 
officer’s  peers.  To  achieve  this  will  require 
not  only  securing  administrative  accept- 
ance but  also  exploring  methods  of  modi- 
fying the  reward  and  sanction  dimension 
of  a department's  human  service  compon- 
ent so  that  appropriate  recognition  is 
given  by  the  police  department  to  those 
police  who  exhibit  high  levels  of  com- 
petence and  skill  in  these  vital  human 
service  areas.  As  Sterling  (1972)  states: 

"Police  departments  can  reinforce  be- 
havior which  reflects  certain  attributes 
by  giving  formal  recognition  to  cer- 
tain desired  acts.  If  physical  strength 
is  wanted,  then  actions  which  display 
physical  strength  can  be  given  recog- 
nition. On  the  other  hand,  if  courtesy 
and  compassion  are  desired,  then  cour- 
teous and  compassionate  actions  can  be 
rewarded.” 

Before  beginning  any  training  program, 
administrators  should  also  be  encouraged 
to  assess  and  effectively  overcome  any 
organizational  resistance  by  departments  to 
the  human  service  model  in  police  work. 
The  organizational  resistance  by  police 
departments  has  been  described  by  Bard 
(1973)  as  deriving  from  “a  residue  of 
conviction  that  helping  people  is  essential- 
ly a social  work  function  that  is  discrete 
from  the  ‘real  work’  of  the  police."  To 
reduce  this  resistance,  selected  key  police 
administrative  staff,  including  senior  inves- 
tigating officers  and  • police  teaming  of- 


ficers, should  participate  throughout  the 
planning  and  development  of  the  crisis 
intervention  training.  In  addition,  ad- 
ministrators wishing  to  implement  such 
training  should  also  explore  possible 
methods  for  the  reordering  of  sanctions  to 
include  organizational  recognition  for 
effective  human  services  delivery  on  the 
part  of  police  personnel  involved  in  the 
program.  Finally,  key  personnel  - pre- 
ferably existing  training  staff  in  large 
departments  or  effective  peer-trainers  in 
smaller  agencies  - should  be  identified  to 
serve  as  both  current  trainers  as  well  as  a 
resourc:  to  the  agency  for  future  human 
service  training  with  newly  hired  personnel. 

By  securing  departmental  commitment 
at  the  executive  level  and  the  involvement 
of  key  personnel  at  the  administrative, 
investigative,  and  training  level,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  much  initial  organizational  resis- 
tance to  change  in  role  definition  might 
be  overcome. 

Assuming  that  much  of  the  initial  resis- 
tance to  human  service  training  in  crisis 
situations  is  overcome,  the  general  ques- 
tions remaining  are: 

1)  What  body  of  knowledge  and  skills 
do  we  wish  to  impart  through  such  train- 
ing? 

2)  What  outcomes  are  expected  of  the 
trainees  once  they  have  completed  their 
training? 

3)  How  might  we  best  provide  the  type 
of  training  to  achieve  those  outcomes? 

4)  What  research  design  should  we  em- 
ploy to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  such 
training? 

Since  the  aim  of  our  training  program 
is  to  broaden  the  role  of  the  police  officer 
vis-a-vis  the  victim,  from  that  which  is 
traditionally  viewed  as  investigative  to 
that  which  emphasizes  the  human  service 
aspect  of  their  work,  it  will  be  important 
to  help  officers  learn  the  following 

H How  they  can  become  more  aware  of 
and  sensitive  to  their  own  attitudes 
towards  and  perceptions  of  the  victim  and 
his  victimization, 

H How  their  attitudes,  perceptions, 
and  behaviors  affect  the  victim  in  times  of 
crisis; 

H How  their  roles  as  agents  of  the  crim- 
inal justice  system  fit  into  the  context  of 
the  victim’s  own  immediate  world; 

II  The  range  of  the  victim’s  needs  that 
result  from  different  types  of  crime; 

H The  inter-relationships  of  those 
needs  and  their  priority  ranking  at  differ- 
ent stages  of  victimization; 

H The  resources  available  to  police 
officers  - including  the  latest  referral 
services  available  to  crime  victims; 

H The  ability  to  utilize  the  victim's 
own  immediate  social  network  to  help 
him  through  his  peak  crisis  situation; 

II  The  knowledge  of  how  and  why  the 
victim  overcomes  or  fails  to  overcome  the 
impact  of  his  victimization; 

H The  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  skills 
required  to  effectively  assist  the  victim  to 
overcome  his  victimization, 

Ellison  and  Burney  (1975),  who  have 
summarized  their  own  experience  in  cri- 
sis intervention  training  with  police  as  well 
as  reviewed  the  work  of  others  in  this 
area,  have  developed  a list  of  specific 
guidelines  for  dealing  with  victims  that  are 
appropriate  to  consider  as  outcomes  of 
our  own  training  model.  They  are  as 
follows: 

a)  The  officer  should  show  a calm, 
objective  manner. 

b)  The  officer  shold  have  an  air  of 
authority,  of  knowing  what  to  do. 

Continued  on  Page  10 
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NASA  Technology  Aids  Development  of  Computerized  Mug  Shots 


A computerized  suspect  identification 
system  that  utilizes  space  program  con- 
cepts. existing  mug  shots  and  the  talents 
of  a police  artist  has  been  developed  at 
the  University  of  Houston  to  help  wit- 
nesses to  a crime  speedily  identify  suspects. 

The  LEAA-funded  “Man-Computer  Sys- 
tem for  Solution  of  the  Mug  File  Problem" 
is  scheduled  to  undergo  a field  test  by 
both  the  Houston  and  Oakland  police 
departments  within  the  next  six  to  nine 
months. 

According  to  LEAA,  anthropological 
measurements  taken  from  an  artist's  ren- 
dition of  the  witness’s  description  will  be 
fed  into  a computer  that  has  been  pre- 
programmed with  similar  measurements 
from  thousands  of  mug  shots  on  file  at 
the  police  department.  Within  seconds, 
the  unit  will  provide  the  witness  with 
about  a half  dozen  photos  that  most 
closely  resemble  the  offender 

Project  director  Ben  T.  Rhodes,  an 
associate  professor  of  industrial  engineer- 
ing at  the  university,  said  that  within  a 
few  years  the  system  may  be  a regular 
crime-fighting  tool  in  many  U.S.  police 
departments. 

"What  we  are  talking  about  is  'pat- 
tern recognition,'  " Rhodes  explained. 
"The  concept  is  a fallout  from  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
(NASA)  experiments  with  satellites.  Pic- 
tures from  the  satellites  could  pinpoint 
where  crops  of  marijuana  or  opium  pop- 
pies were  growing.” 

Expecting  Ouster, 
Velde  Resigns 
As  LEAA  Chief 

Continued  from  Page  1 
ing  the  states  analyze  their  current  criminal 
justice  systems,  develop  appropriate  stan- 
dards and  goals  for  their  states,  and  begin 
planning  for  implementation." 

While  there  has  been  little  criticism  of 
Velde’s  efforts  in  promoting  the  standards 
and  goals  program,  some  of  the  LEAA  pro- 
jects that  were  instituted  during  his  term 
were  harshly  attacked.  One  involved  a $2.5 
million  prototype  police  car  that  Velde 
said  would  "enhance  an  officer’s  safety  and 
capabilities."  Critics  lampooned  the  vehicle 
as  a “space  capsule  on  wheels.” 

Throughout  Velde’s  tenure  there  has 
also  been  a great  deal  of  criticism  focused 
on  LEAA’s  priorities  in  the  area  of  police 
gadgetry.  Leading  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials and  the  media  have  questioned  such 
projects  as  the  development  of  lightweight 
bulletproof  garments  for  police  officers,  re- 
search into  a Dick  Tracy-like  wrist  alarm  to 
ward  off  muggers,  and  the  development  of 
a wristwatch-like  device  designed  to  moni- 
tor a police  officer's  pulse  and  other  vital 
signs  under  stressful  conditions. 

Velde,  replying  to  the  criticism,  noted 
that  LEAA  support  of  hardware  develop- 
ment has  never  exceeded  more  than  20 
percent  of  its  total  budget 

An  enthusiastic  supporter  of  commun- 
ity crime  prevention,  Velde  pushed 
through  a number  of  citizen-oriented 
LEAA  programs.  “When  we  talk  about  law 
enforcement,  we  should  not  confine  our 
discussions  only  to  what  we  as  law  enforce- 
ment officials  can  do  for  the  citizen."  he 
said  at  lACP’s  1975  annual  conference.  "In 
my  view,  the  individual  citizen  has  a great 
potential  for  preventing  crime  and  that 
potential  can  be  drawn  on  through  an  ef- 
fective community  crime  prevention  pro- 


Although  he  gave  credit  to  NASA  for 
the  project’s  fundamental  concept.  Rhodes 
exphasized  that  most  of  the  University  of 
Houston’s  work  on  mug  shots  was  original 
research. 

"We  have  gone  into  the  Houston  Police 
files  and  made  nine  standard  anthorpo- 
metric  measurements  of  the  face  of  ap- 
proximately 1,500  persons  cither  charged 
with  or  suspected  of  forgery,"  the  project 
director  said 

Rhodes  noted  that  six  horizontal  and 
three  vertical  measurements  arc  utilized. 
The  horizontal  dimensions  include,  dis- 
tance between  the  eyes-,  width  of  the  nose; 
distance  to  the  outside  corners  of  the  eyes-, 
width  across  the  face  immediately  under 
the  nose-,  width  of  the  lips-,  and  width 
across  the  face  through  the  center  of  the 
lips. 

The  three  vertical  measurements  are- 
distance  down  through  the  center  point 
between  the  two  eyes,  the  length  of  the 
nose;  and  the  distance  from  the  tip  of 
the  nose  to  the  bottom  of  the  lips. 

"The  witness  can  either  give  the  de- 


scription of  the  offender  to  a sketch  artist 
or,  in  some  cases,  a standard  police  identi- 
kit will  be  used,"  Rhodes  said.  He  added 
that  the  computer  can  be  programmed  to 
provide  either  the  top  10  percent,  the  top 
five  percent  or  the  dozen  mug  shots  that 
come  closest  to  the  sketch. 

Rhodes  noted  that  Oakland's  project 
will  measure  and  program  some  20,000 
mug  shots.  The  Oakland  Police  Depart- 
ment will  apply  the  system  to  all  varie- 
ties of  crime,  while  Houston's  project  will 
focus  on  forgery  suspects. 

LEAA’s  project  monitor  for  the  pro- 
gram, Kay  Monte,  said  the  main  value  of 
the  system  is  that  it  quickly  reduces  the 
number  of  mug  shots  a witness  will  have 
to  examine. 

"Research  shows  that  once  a witness 
has  looked  at  50  or  60  mug  shots,  that  is 
about  his  absorption  level,"  she  said. 
"After  that,  the  more  pictures  he  looks 
at  tend  to  confuse  his  recollection  and 
make  identification  more  difficult." 

The  project  was  begun  in  June  1974 
and  has  been  funded  by  grants  of  $405,000 


from  LF.AA's  research  arm,  the  National 
Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Crim- 
inal Justice. 

Geoffrey  M.  Alprin,  assistant  director 
of  the  Institute,  said  that  the  "second 
generation"  computer  built  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Houston  cost  about  $50,000. 
but  that  future  models  could  be  repro- 
duced for  police  departments  for  about 
$30,000  each. 

"The  nationwide  implications  for  this 
project  arc  encouraging,"  he  said.  "Ultim- 
ately, every  city  could  come  into  the  sys- 
tem and  be  plugged  into  a master  com- 
puter. A sketch  of  a murder  suspect  in 
Los  Angeles  might  turn  up  a suspect  from 
the  Baltimore  mug  file." 

Alprin  noted  that  the  University  of 
Houston’s  School  of  Industrial  Engineering 
is  now  working  on  a device  that  would 
automatically  measure  the  nine  points 
on  the  mug  shots.  "When  this  is  achieved, 
we  will  be  another  major  step  down  the 
road  of  technology  transfer  so  that  other 
large  cities  can  put  the  program  to  use," 
he  added . 
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On  Rebuilding  Police  Organizations 


An  Interview  with  Dade  County,  Florida 
Public  Safety  Director  E.  Wilson  Purdy 


E Wilson  Purdy,  57,  has  been  Director  of  Public  Safe- 
ty for  Dade  County,  Florida  (the  greater  Miami  area)  since 
1966.  He  took  the  post  after  a three-year  tenure  as  Com- 
missioner of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Police. 

He  began  his  law  enforcement  career,  in  effect,  in 
the  United  States  Army,  which  he  left  in  1946  after  four 
years,  holding  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  Military  Police. 
He  was  a special  agent  with  the  FBI  for  12  years,  and 
after  leaving  the  bureau  became  Chief  of  Police  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida  - a post  he  held  for  four  and  a half 
years.  He  also  taught  police  administration  for  two  years 
at  St.  Petersburg  Junior  College.  His  own  education  was 
taken  at  Michigan  State  University,  where  he  earned  a B S. 
in  Police  Administration,  and  at  Florida  International  Uni- 
versity, where  he  won  a M S.  in  Public  Administration. 

This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforcement 
News  by  Robert  McCormack. 

• • • 

LEN:  Chief,  could  you  start  by  giving  us  a little  statistical 
data  about  your  department  — the  number  of  sworn  per- 
sonnel and  the  size  of  your  jurisdiction,  for  example. 
PURDY;  The  Dade  County  Public  Safety  Department, 
which  is  in  effect  a county-wide  police  force,  has  an 
authorized  budgeted  strength  of  approximately  2,250 
people,  making  it  the  largest  police  department  in  the 
southeastern  United  Sates.  We  operate  on  a budget 
of  approximately  $40  million  a year  and  have  a juris- 
diction covering  approximately  2,400  square  miles,  in 
what  is  essentially  the  greater  Miami  area. 

LEN;  Arc  there  any  unincorporated  areas  within  that 
jurisdiction?  It  sound  like  a tremendous  amout  of  ground 
to  cover. 

PURDY;  Well,  most  of  it  is  unincorporated  area,  although 
there  arc  a number  of  municipal  police  departments 
in  the  area  as  well.  In  as  much  as  there  is  no  elected  office 
of  sheriff  my  position  encompasses  all  of  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  a sheriff,  although  my  job  is  appointed. 
We  have  full  jurisdiction  throughout  the  county,  whether 
it  be  in  the  25  or  26  municipalities  or  in  the  unincor- 
porated areas. 

LEN:  Could  you  explain  to  us  why  the  Dade  County 
Public  Safety  Department  is  not  headed  by  a sheriff, 
and  under  what  circumstances  you  became  the  Director 
of  the  Public  Safety  Department? 

PURDY:  In  Dade  County,  which  is  the  only  county  in 
Florida  that  docs  not  have  an  elected  sheriff,  we  have  a 
home  rule  charter.  Back  in  1966  the  elected  sheriff  and 
a number  of  his  top  staff  were  indicted  by  a grand  jury  on 


various  charges  involving  organized  crime  and  corruption. 
It  was  obvious  at  that  time,  and  it  became  obvious  to  the 
people  of  Dade  County  that  the  department  was  under 
the  control  of  organized  crime.  There  had  been  some 
10  or  11  sheriffs  in  the  previous  ten  years  and  the  prob- 
lems had  continued.  As  a result,  the  voters  went  to  the 
polls  in  1966  and  under  the  home  rule  charter  they 
abolished  the  elective  office  of  sheriff  and  established  the 
appointed  position  of  Director  of  Public  Safety  and 
Metropolitan  Sheriff  under  the  county  manager  form 
of  government.  As  a result  of  the  nationwide  search  1 
was  fortunate  to  be  selected  the  the  position  of  Director 
of  Public  Safety,  and  I've  been  here  since  1966. 

LEN:  What  were  some  of  the  problems  you  found  when 
you  came  here  to  reform  the  department?  How  long  has 
it  taken  you  to  achieve  the  kind  of  reputation  that  the 
Dade  County  Public  Safety  Department  has  now? 

PURDY:  Upon  my  arrival  one  of  the  first  objectives, 
of  course,  was  to  get  the  department  off  the  front  page 
of  the  newspapers  so  that  we  could  start  a rebuilding, 
reorganization,  and  rcindoctrination  of  professional 
philosophy  into  the  department.  I found  upon  arrival  that 
most  of  the  members  of  the  department  were  excellent 


Dade  County  Public  Safety  Director 
E.  Wilson  Purdy 

men  who  only  wanted  an  opportunity  to  do  their  job. 
They  had  been  subjected  to  the  worst  kinds  of  leader- 
ship over  a long  period  of  time,  so  the  department  was  in 
a state  of  chaos  even  though  there  were  a lot  of  so- 
called  "Good  Guys"  in  the  department.  There  were,  of 
course,  a number  of  men  on  the  department  who  obvious- 
ly could  not  remain  in  an  organization  that  was  going 
to  be  professional  in  its  operation. 

One  of  the  things  that  was  most  advantageous  to  us 
in  reorganizing  and  professionalizing  the  department, 
and  one  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement  that  I had  upon 
employment  was  that  I could  bring  key  staff  members 
with  me,  so  in  that  first  year  I got  up  to  15  highly  com- 
petent and  qualified  people  into  specialized  areas  within 
the  department.  They  were  able  to  get  the  operations 
moving  along  rather  rapidly.  With  that,  of  course,  we 
undertook  a clean  up  of  the  department;  in  that  first 
year  or  two  we  weeded  out  40  to  50  people  within  the 
department.  With  a competent  staff  brought  in  to  get 
things  moving  fast,  we  were  then  able  to  identify  those 
individuals  within  the  department  who  did  have  the 
potential,  who  had  the  desire  and  the  integrity,  and  who 
really  wanted  to  do  a job. 

As  a foundation  to  rebuilding  any  police  organization 


you  have  to  introduce  the  mechanics  of  establishing 
integrity  and  of  course  this  is  brought  about  through 
the  internal  review  process,  which  has  been  very  effective. 
Fundamental  to  the  rebuilding  of  any  police  organiza- 
tion - and  this  is  the  fifth  one  that  I’ve  had  a hand  in 
rebuilding  - is  the  establishment  of  an  effective  training 
and  education  program.  We  brought  this  about  to  the 
extent  that  now  we  have  one  of  the  highest  educational 
levels  of  any  law  enforcement  agency  in  the  country.  One 
thing  that  has  made  the  educational  process  of  our  depart- 
ment different  from  most  others  is  that  in  many  depart- 
ments the  emphasis  on  education  is  at  the  patrolman  or 
sergeant  level  and  the  top  brass  glides  along  and  does 
nothing.  We  reversed  that  process,  in  effect,  while  we  still 
encourage  and  virtually  require  through  sublime  demand 
that  the  patrolmen  and  the  sergeants  do  have  education. 
We  put  the  emphasis  initially  on  education  at  the  upper 
ranks  so  that  today,  with  one  or  possibly  two  exceptions, 
every  man  in  the  department  with  a rank  of  captain  or 
above  has  at  least  a bachelors  degree.  Most  of  them  have 
a masters  degree,  and  we  have  two  Ph  D s,  in  addition  to 
six  or  seven  men  who  are  within  a few  months  of  their 
doctorates.  We  have  five  attorneys  and  more  than  100 


masters  degree  recipients  in  the  department.  Today 
virtually  all  of  the  officers  have  at  least  a two-year  degree 
and  most  of  them  have  a four-year  degree  In  the  last 
couple  of  years,  better  than  50  percent  of  the  recruits 
we  have  hired  have  had  bachelors  degrees  and  better  than 
70  percent  have  had  associate  degrees.  And  virtually 
all  of  them  are  continuing  their  education  process  within 
the  department. 

Along  with  that,  of  course,  has  been  a very  intensive 
training  program  — the  nuts  and  bolts,  the  how  to,  the 
philosophies  and  all  the  things  that  come  with  the  educa- 
tional process.  So  today  I don’t  think  there's  any  question 
that  what  we  can  put  the  staff  and  the  rank  and  file 
of  this  department  up  against  any  in  terms  of  their  pro- 
fessional standards  and  proficiency.  That  is  why  even 
though  our  manpower  distribution  per  population  is 
only  about  half  the  strength  that  it  should  be,  we're 
continually  achieving  the  national  average  in  perform- 
ance. 

LEN:  With  regard  to  the  hiring  of  blacks,  and  southern 
law  enforcement  in  general,  it's  obvious  that  that  has 
made  tremendous  strides  over  the  past  20  years.  Could 
you  give  us  some  insight  as  to  your  views  on  that? 

PURDY:  I think  it’s  extremely  important  that  oppor- 
tunities within  the  police  profession  be  wide  open  to  all 
people.  In  the  greater  Miami-Da’de  County  area,  we  have 
a large  black  population,  and  a very  large  Latin  popula- 
tion, as  well  as  the  Anglo  poDulation.  We've  tried  to  open 
the  doors  of  the  department  - and  quite  successfully  so  — 
to  all  people.  Obviously,  I'm  a firm  believer  that  the 
employment  of  police  personnel  should  be  based  on 
their  qualifications  - standards  should  be  met.  But  within 
that  we  couldn't  care  less  whether  they’re  black,  white, 
green  or  yellow.  We  have  hired  a substantial  number  of 
blacks  and  a substantial  number  of  females  — not  as  many 
as  we  would  have  liked  but  all  that  we  have  been  able  to 
attract  to  the  force.  There’s  tremendous  competition  for 
the  recruitment  of  qualified  minorites  in  all  fields,  so  the 
police  have  to  compete  in  order  to  attract  these  people 
They’ve  had  every  opportunity  in  terms  of  education  and 
training  that  everyone  else  has  had,  and  it's  been  very 
successful.  Again,  not  as  successful  as  we  would  like, 
but  very  successful.  For  example,  this  week  we  are  pro- 
moting two  female  lieutenants.  This  is  a .first  for  this 
area,  and  these  women  earned  it  on  the  basis  of  compe- 
tition — examination,  interview,  performance,  etc.  — 
with  their  male  counterparts.  I think  that  there’s  been 
greater  progress  in  the  South  in  attempts  to  bring  minori 
ties  into  the  professional  police  operation,  than  there  has 
been  in  the  North  - and  I've  been  a police  administrator 
in  the  North  as  well  as  here  in  the  South.  We  have  es- 
tablished very  clearly  that  there  is  equal  opportunity  for 
everyone. 

LEN:  By  way  of  putting  into  perspective  the  kind  of 
progress  that  you  just  mentioned,  Police  Chief  Jim  Par- 
sons of  Birmingham,  Alabama  explained  to  me  once  that 
as  little  as  20  years  ago  black  police  officers  were  not 
allowed  to  arrest  white  people.  They  had  to  wait  for  a 
white  police  officer  to  take  the  individual  into  custody. 
So  this  progress  that  you’re  talking  about  is  really  a 
dramatic  change,  isn't  it? 

PURDY:  Well,  in  1958  I became  Chief  of  Police  in  Saint 
Petersburg,  Florida  and  at  that  time  we  gave  full  police 
status  to  blacks  in  the  department.  Prior  to  that  they  had 
encountered  all  of  those  limitations  that  you  mentioned. 
LEN:  Was  this  the  first  time  in  the  South  that  they  at- 
tained full  status? 

PURDY:  As  far  as  I know  it  was  the  first  time  in  the 
state  of  Florida  that  blacks  obtained  complete  police 
authority.  The  same  was  true  with  women.  We  hired  the 
first  full-fledged  policewomen.  Prior  to  that  there  had 
been  women  involved  as  metermaids,  in  handling  juveniles 
and  in  working  in  jails,  as  matrons.  But  as  for  full  status. 
I think  we  introduced  the  first  program  for  both  blacks 
and  females  in  the  Saint  Petersburg  Police  Department. 
It  has  grown  very  rapidly  since  then.  Again,  not  fast 
enough  but  there  has  been  considerable  progress. 

Continued  on  Page  9 
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LEN:  Many  cities  in  the  country  are  experiencing  devas- 
tating fiscal  problems  which  have  been  affecting  the  quali- 
ty of  law  enforcement  in  those  areas.  Have  you  felt  any 
kind  of  a crunch  in  terms  of  the  Dade  County  Public 
Safety  Department? 

PURDY:  Yes,  of  course  we  have.  The  economic  crunch 
has  affected  us.  It  has  affected  us  quite  drastically,  but 
there’s  a positive  side  to  that  too. 

In  the  first  place,  it's  difficult  to  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  your  rate  of  growth  has  to  come  to  a standstill.  We 
were  growing  and  developing  rapidly.  We  went  from  a 
department  of  about  1,200  members  to  one  of  about 
2,200-plus  in  a period  of  about  seven  years  — that's 
a pretty  rapid  growth  factor  when  you  consider  all  of  the 
new  programs  that  had  to  be  started  during  that  period 
of  time  as  well.  But  it  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  be  faced 
with  having  to  stop  your  growth,  because  we  need  tremen- 
dous growth.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  administra- 
tive or  executive  challenge  to  the  staff  of  the  department, 
in  that  we  have  to  devise  means  to  continue  to  get  the 
job  done  with  the  limited  personnel  we  have.  It’s  also 
an  opportunity  to  solidify  the  advances  you  have  made. 
Growth  creates  a number  of  other  problems.  With  rapid 
growth  you  cannot  carry  on  training  and  educational 
programs  to  the  extent  that  you  would  like. 

During  periods  of  rapid  growth,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  get  the  opportunity  to  stop  and  take  a look 
at  yourself  through  staff  inspection  programs  and  to 
evaluate  what  you  have  done  and  make  sure  that  your 
growth  and  development  are  in  the  right  direction.  So  the 
present  situation  offers  us  a chance  to  take  a look  at  our- 
selves and  see  where  we’ve  gone,  where  we  are  and  where 
we  are  going  in  terms  of  organizational  development  for 
the  future.  So  there  are  pluses  and  there  are  minuses. 

The  thing  that  we  have  to  recognize  is  that  there  are 
only  so  many  tax  dollars  available,  that  they  have  to  be 
spread  among  the  necessary  services  of  government  to 


the  people,  and  that  within  each  of  those  tax  dollars 
there  are  only  so  many  pennies.  We're  getting  our  share 
of  the  pennies  and  it’s  up  to  us  to  do  the  best  job  we 
can  and  wait  for  a time  when  growth  can  continue. 

LEN:  Has  any  of  that  1,000-officer  manpower  rise  been 
eroded  by  union  contractual  gains? 

PURDY:  Well,  unfortunately,  unionism  has  gained  a very 
strong  foothold  in  police  work.  As  long  as  20  years  ago, 
I said  that  the  unionization  of  police  would  result  in  a 
national  tragedy.  I don't  know  what  that  national  tragedy 
will  be,  I don’t  know  when  it  will  be,  but  I’m  convinced 
that  the  unionization  of  police  services  will  result  in  a 
national  tragedy.  However,  that  is  beside  the  point. 
The  fact  is  that  police  unions  are  here.  Police  unions  in 
many  areas  of  the  country  have  seriously  eroded  manage- 
ment prerogatives.  And  when  management  prerogatives 
in  very  vital,  sensitive  and  people-oriented  services  - such 
as  police  services  - are  eroded,  then  it  bodes  ill  for  the 
community.  So  far  our  collective  bargaining  locally  has 
not  affected  management  prerogatives  to  anywhere  near 
the  extent  that  it  has  in  many  eastern  cities  and  in  many 
other  areas  of  the  country.  Until  now  the  unions  in  our 
organization  have  primarily  bargained  for  economic 
benefits,  and  I have  no  particular  argument  with  that 
Unfortunately,  they  are  getting  somewhat  into  manage- 
ment prerogatives,  such  as  the  disciplinary  procedure, 
and  this  does  begin  to  erode  your  ability  to  deliver  police 
services  in  the  best  interest  of  society. 

The  facts  of  life,  though,  are  that  police  unionism 
is  here.  Now  the  challenge  is  how  to  work  the  best  you 
can  with  it  and  get  the  job  done.  There's  no  use  crying 
over  the  fact  that  it’s  here  or  not  here.  One  of  the  reasons 
unionism  has  grown  so  rapidly  is  management's  failure 
to  recognize  the  needs  of  personnel  and  to  meet  those 
needs.  We  have  tried  to,  but  we  haven’t  always  had  the 
support  and  backing  that  we  should  have  in  order  to  give 
the  members  of  the  department  those  things  to  which 
they're  entitled-  But  all  those  things  aside,  police  union- 


ism is  a way  of  life  now.  So  it's  a challenge  to  manage- 
ment to  learn  how  to  operate  within  the  framework  that 
now  exists. 

LEN:  Has  there  been  any  trade-off  in  terms  of  the  pro- 
fessionalism you  talked  about  before  and  the  police  iden- 
tity with  the  union?  Is  there  any  kind  of  a dichotomy 
involved  in  that  relationship? 

PURDY.  Yes,  there  is;  it  docs  adversely  affect  the  police 
officer.  Not  too  many  years  ago  and  I'm  speaking  of 
our  own  department  - an  officer  took  tremendous  pride 
in  the  fact  that  he  was  a professional  and  he  had  a college 
degree.  He  took  pride  in  the  fact  that  we  had  been  able 
to  substantially  raise  his  salary  and  that  in  our  department 
he  stood  head  and  shoulders  above  what  he  saw  taking 
place  in  many  other  departments.  Now,  after  we've  had 
large  scale  police  unionism  for  two,  three  or  four  years, 
one  of  the  things  that  you  see  is  that  in  the  case  of  many 
police  officers  the  primary  concern  is  ‘‘what’s  in  it  for  me 
now,”  instead  of  “what  are  my  responsibilities  as  a pro- 
fessional." Such  things  as  a 15-minute  roll  call  prior  to 
going  on  duty  have  gone  down  the  drain  because  of 
the  union  activity.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  gets 
a 30  minute  lunch  break  during  his  eight  hours.  These 
kinds  of  things  that  become  issues  now  were  never  an 
issue  when  we  had  the  full  fledged  professional  out  on 
the  street.  You  see  the  negotiation  now  for  the  little 
things  that  seriously  affect  the  ability  of  a professional 
administration  to  administer  a department.  But  once 
again  1 want  to  offset  that  statement  by  the  fact  that, 
in  many  instances,  the  administration  itself  has  asked 
for  these  kinds  of  problems. 

LEN  There  is  a move  afoot  to  create  a national  police 
union  and  while  just  about  everybody  in  law  enforcement 
is  against  a national  police  system,  many  cops  favor  a 
national  police  union.  Do  you  see  any  kind  of  danger 
in  something  like  that? 

PURDY:  If  the  present  trend  continues  and  I sec 
nothing  to  stop  it  - it  is  inevitable  that  there  will  be  a 


national  police  union.  What  should  be  extremely  scary  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  is  the  tremendous  progress 
being  made  in  police  unionism  by  the  Teamsters  Union. 
LEN:  To  an  outside  observer,  Miami,  Miami  Beach  and 
Dade  County  would  seem  to  present  the  spectre  of  the 
need  for  some  kind  of  agency  consolidation  on  a county 
wide  basis  and,  If  not  going  that  far.  a sharing  of  facili- 
ties and  resources.  Could  you  comment  on  that? 

PURDY:  Consolidation  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
vital  issues  facing  law  enforcement  today.  First  of  all, 
consolidation  is  a political  decision,  and  that's  unfortun- 
ate. Consolidation  means  many  things  to  many  people 
Consolidation  can  be  almost  anything  from  basic  coopera- 
tion between  departments  to  the  total  political  consoli- 
dation or  the  elimination  of  political  subdivisions.  But  it 
can  be  any  degree  in  between.  It  can  be  functional  con- 
solidation or  it  can  be  total  consolidation. 

Now  there's  no  question  that  a reasonable  consoli- 
dation of  police  efforts  would  be  far  more  effective  and 
far  more  economical  in  terms  of  cost-effectiveness  than 
the  system  of  splintered  law  enforcement  fragments  that 
we  have  today.  Unfortunately,  though,  that's  not  what's 
going  to  bring  about  consolidation.  What's  going  to  bring 
it  about  is  the  sheer  economics  of  it.  When  the  smaller 
political  subdivisions  can  no  longer  afford  to  support  a 
police  department,  then  we  will  see  consolidation  taking 
place.  In  the  meantime,  a great  deal  can  be  done  to  the 
benefit  of  all  without  necessarily  disturbing  the  little 
political  kingdoms  that  now  exist.  There  can  be  consoli- 
dation in  things  such  as  the  support  services,  or  functional 
consolidation  of  communications,  identification,  records, 
laboratories,  computer  services  - all  of  those  kinds  of 
support  servicing  We  can  and  should  sec  the  consolida- 
tion of  purchasing  or  procurement  of  equipment  As  for 
transportation,  which  is  the  second  most  costly  item  in 
law  enforcement,  both  the  procurement  and  maintenance 
could  be  consolidated  without  disturbing  the  political 
subdivisions.  All  of  these  kinds  of  things  can  take  place 


and  arc  to  some  extent  taking  place,  although  not  nearly 
rapidly  enough. 

The  total  consolidation  is,  of  course,  operational 
consolidation  afnd  that  brings  out  all  of  the  emotions  of 
the  “treading  on  my  turf'  sort  of  thing  and  thus  this  is 
the  most  difficult  to  achieve.  There  is  a middle  ground, 
perhaps,  between  functional  consolidation  and  total 
operational  consolidation  in  terms  of  the  major  case 
squads  and  area-wide  crime  prevention  programs.  Most 
small  municipalities  cannot  possibly  hope  to  produce  or 
put  into  operation  a fully-qualified  squad  in  the  area  of 
homicide,  one  in  robbery,  one  in  burglary,  one  in  auto- 
theft, a bunco  squad,  a squad  handling  economic  crimes, 
juvenile  programs,  organized  crime  efforts,  community 
service  projects  - all  these  kinds  of  things.  There's  no 
way  local  police  departments  can  afford  to  support  these 
kinds  of  efforts,  so  that  may  be  a phase  of  consolidation 
that  we  will  see.  In  fact,  we  have  some  of  that  here  in  our 
own  area  at  the  present  time 

Of  course  this  leaves  the  uniformed  patrol  function 
as  a splintered,  fragmented  effort.  But  if  that’s  what  the 
people  want,  then  that's  what  the  people  are  going  to 
have.  If  the  people  want  to  retain  their  own  uniformed 
patrol  function  or  certain  specialized  squads  in  their 
own  municipal  areas  maybe  we  should  look  upon  it  as  a 
special  taxing  district.  If  they  want  to  pay  double  taxes 
and  support  two  agencies,  fine,  I have  no  argument  with 
that.  My  opinion  is  a professional  one  that  we  are  never 
going  to  have  efficiency  and  effectiveness  until  we  have  a 
reasonable  consolidation  effort,  based  not  on  political 
subdivisions  but  on  areas  of  common  problems.  If  you 
have  a population  center  in  which  you  can’t  tell  when 
you're  driving  from  one  municipality  to  another,  you 
obviously  have  common  problems  of  law  enforcement, 
crime  and  so  forth  in  those  areas.  It  s my  feelings  that  we 
should  give  more  attention  to  population  centers  with 
common  problems  than  the  old  established  political 
subdivisions. 

LEN:  What  do  yo  feel  would  be  the  largest  kind  of 
subdivision  in  which  you  could  effectively  implement 
consolidation? 

PURDY  That  would  vary  from  place  to  place.  If  we 
look  at  today's  governmental  structure  of  municipalities, 
townships,  counties  and  states,  probably  the  most  viable 
unit  of  government  we  have  today  is  the  county.  That 
doesn't  necessarily  hold  true  in  all  areas,  but  if  you’re 
just  speaking  generally,  on  a nationwide  basis  the  unit  of 
government  presently  in  existence  that  should  be  most 
capable  of  handling  those  kinds  of  problems  would  be 
the  county.  1 say  that  not  because  I'm  presently  employed 
by  a county  agency,  but  based  on  some  38  years  of  ex- 
perience in  which  I've  been  a police  administrator  at  the 
municipal,  county,  state  and  Federal  levels.  Having  ex- 
perienced all  levels  of  government  in  the  field  of  police 
administration,  it  would  be  my  judgment  that  based  on 
what  we  have  today  in  terms  of  political  structure,  the 
county  is  probably  the  most  viable.  Along  with  that, 
though,  there  should  be  mutual  aid  pacts  between  ad- 
joining jurisdictions. 

LEN:  Faced  with  the  kinds  of  proolcms  that  we've  been 
discussing  here  - the  population  centers  of  the  county 
expanding  all  the  time,  the  cost  of  policing  going  up, 
police  productivity  going  down  in  terms  of  unionism  - 
where  do  yo  feel  law  enforcement  is  going  to  be  and  what 
will  its  role  be  by  the  year  200C? 

PURDY:  To  put  it  in  the  vernacular,  I guess  all  I could 
say  right  now  is  “you  ain’t  seen  nothing  yet.”  What  we 
know  today,  and  what  we’re  doing  today  will  undoubted- 
ly be  obsolete  within  five  years.  I’m  not  sure  that  we’ve 
generated  the  kind  of  steam  in  our  business  needed  to 
keep  up,  any  more  than  has  any  other  business  in  the 
world  today.  For  example,  take  the  subject  of  budgeting 
and  administration.  We've  gone  from  the  old  line  item 
budget  into  program  budgeting.  We  talk  in  terms  of  per- 
formance auditing,  management  by  objective,  participa- 
tory mangement,  organizational  development  - all  of 
these  things  which  really  grow  out  of  one  another  and 
they've  all  snowballed  faster  than  we  can  absorb  and  keep 
up  with  them.  This  is  true  of  the  rest  of  government,  too, 
and  probably  also  of  private  industry,  so  we're  not  the 
exception.  I'm  not  downgrading  our  capabilities  in  law 
enforcement  but  we  probably  haven't  progressed  all  the 

Continued  on  Page  14 


“One  of  the  reasons  unionism  has  grown  so  rapidly  is 
management’s  failure  to  recognize  the  needs  of  person- 
nel and  to  meet  those  needs.” 
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Victimology  and  Crisis  Intervention  Training 


EVIDENCE 

TECHNICIAN 

PROGRAM 

MANUAL 


By  Joseph  L.  Peterson 
and  James  H.  Jones 

The  utilization  of  scientific  methods 
for  the  examination  of  physical  evi- 
dence recovered  in  the  course  of  crimi- 
nal investigations  has  become  a criti- 
cally important  function  of  the  na- 
tion's law  enforcement  agencies.  This 
manual  examines  the  role  of  police 
officers  and  civilians  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  searching  crime 
scenes  for  physical  evidence  and  re- 
turning it  to  the  forensic  laboratory 
for  analysis.  These  individuals,  often 
referred  to  as  evidence  or  crime  scene 
technicians,  are  on  the  staffs  of  most 
urban  police  departments  today.  Many 
agencies  now  train  evidence  techni- 
cians to  be  specialists  who  devote  their 
total  professional  attention  to  the 
search  for  physical  evidence.  Through 
specialization,  it  can  be  expected  that 
crime  scenes  will  be  searched  with  less 
delay  and  greater  expertise  than  in 
situations  where  patrol,  detective  or 
crime  laboratory  personnel  have 
shared  responsibility  for  recovering  the 
evidence. 

Five  important  aspects  of  develop- 
ing an  effective  evidence  technician 
program  are  discussed  in  this  manual. 
The  key  element  is  the  selection  and 
training  of  competent  personnel  who 
will  become  evidence  technicians. 
Next  in  importance  are  tools,  kits  and 
vehicles  which  are  used  by  the  techni- 
cian in  processing  crime  scenes.  Also 
discussed  is  the  need  for  a strong  or- 
ganizational commitment  to  the  crime 
scene  search  function,  the  implementa- 
tion of  actual  field  operations,  and 
finally,  means  for  evaluating  an  evi- 
dence technician  operation.  Guidelines 
for  developing  meaningful  program  ob- 
jectives and  appropriate  criteria  for 
measuring  progress  toward  those  ob- 
jectives are  presented. 
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c)  The  officer  should  express  concern 
and  understanding  for  what  the  victim  is 
feeling. 

d)  The  officer  should  avoid  appearing 
overly  forceful,  if  possible. 

c)  The  officer  should  encourage  the 
victim  to  talk  about  the  incident  in  his 
own  way. 

f)  The  officer  should  explain  what  he 
is  doing  and  what  the  victim  can  expect. 

g)  The  officer  should  explain  the  cir- 
cumstances to  the  family,  if  necessary. 

h)  The  victim  usually  should  be  inter- 
viewed alone,  if  possible. 

i)  The  officer  should  never  make  any 
promises  he  cannot  keep. 

j)  The  focus  of  the  officer  should  be 
on  the  victim.  Too  often,  a number  of 
officers  will  congregate  around  the  vic- 
tim and  laugh  and  joke  with  each  other. 
The  victim  may  feel  deserted,  or  unim- 
portant, and  may  even  feel  that  the  officers 
are  laughing  and  talking  about  him. 

Regarding  the  best  training  methods 
for  achieving  the  above  outcomes,  Flint 
(1974)  states  . . ."a  crisis  intervention 
training  program  must  allow  the  opportun- 
ity to  practice  what  is  taught.  To  lecture 
and  hand  out  material  without  allowing 
such  practice.  . .is  futile."  The  importance 
of  providing  opportunities  to  practice  new- 
ly acquired  knowledge  and  skills  in  a safe 
and  controlled  environment  where  cog- 
nitive learning  is  balanced  by  experiential 
learning  appears  to  be  critical  to  an  ap- 
propriate training  model.  Through  trial 
and  error  provided  by  simulated  experi- 
ences, trainees  will  be  able  to  increase 
their  repertoire  of  interpersonal  response 
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skills  and  thereby  enhance  their  effective- 
ness with  crime  victims. 

An  example  of  the  application  of  simu- 
lated training  techniques  is  provided  by 
Barocas  and  Katz  (1971).  In  their  crisis 
intervention  program  with  police  in  Day- 
ton,  Ohio  they  videotaped  all  role-played 
crisis  intervention  laboratory  demonstra- 
tions. They  describe  this  method  as  one 
which  “provided  patrolmen  with  an  im- 
mediate, objective,  audio-visual  transcript 
of  their  approaches  to  a crisis  interven- 
tion call."  Barocas  and  Katz  state  that 
this  method  of  immediate  feedback 
"helped  alert  many  policemen  to  blind 
spots  and  patterns  of  maladaptive  behavior 
by  giving  them  information  about  them- 
selves as  they  interacted  with  disputants 
during  an  intervention." 

Although  this  simulated  training  meth- 
od was  used  in  working  with  disputants 
in  family  crisis  situations,  it  is  clearly 
valuable  to  consider  in  police  training 
with  crime  victims  during  their  crisis  situ- 
ations. 

Training  programs  must  make  provisions 
for  evaluation  to  determine  both  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  training  as  well  as  its 
effectiveness.  A research  design  to  evalu- 
ate such  a program  might  include  a mea- 
sure of  police  responsiveness  to  victims' 
needs  in  a pre-  and  post-training  situation 
preferably  dieted  from  the  victims  them- 
selves as  well  as  a measure  of  attitudinal 
change  of  trainees  toward  the  human 
service  aspect  of  their  police  role. 

The  preceding  crisis  intervention  train- 
ing principles,  suggestions,  and  recommen- 
dations are  by  no  means  exhaustive,  nor 
were  they  meant  to  be.  What  is  clear, 
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however,  is  that  pending  a comprehensive 
survey  of  crime  victims'  needs,  methods 
and  approaches  which  have  proven  useful 
for  training  police  with  victims  of  rape  and 
families  in  crisis  can,  with  modifications, 
be  adopted  for  immediate  use  with  victims 
of  such  crimes  as  burglary  and  robbery 
as  well  as  with  the  families  of  homicide 
victims  whose  needs  until  now  have  been 
for  the  most  part  unmet. 

Efforts  undertaken  by  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  to  meet  these  needs  will 
take  us  one  step  closer  to  fulfilling  socie- 
ty’s responsibility  to  its  citizens  and 
towards  realizing  the  legal  philosopher 
Edmond  Cahn’s  definition  of  justice  as 
“the  active  process  of  the  preventing  or 
repairing  of  injustice." 
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BOOK  NOTES  By  DOLORES  S.  GRANDE 

Tort  Liability  and  the  Law  Enforcement  Profession 


In  recent  years  the  number  of  civil 
suits  brought  against  law  enforcement 
officers  has  been  steadily  increasing.  A 
1973  survey  of  police  misconduct  litiga- 
tion conducted  by  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police  found  that 
during  the  period  from  1967  to  1971 
there  was  a 446  percent  increase  in  the 
number  of  civil  suits  against  police  offi- 
cers. 1 Based  on  a total  of  5,663  suits 
actually  reported  during  the  five-year 
period  by  approximately  50  percent  of  the 
1971  total  police  force,  the  projected  na- 
tional total  for  the  period  was  12, 908. 2 
More  than  two-thirds  of  these  suits  alleged 
police  brutality  or  false  arrest  and/or 
false  imprisonment.  ^ Less  than  four  per- 
cent of  the  suits  were  considered  lost  by 
the  police  defendants.  While  some  losses 
did  exceed  $100,000,  the  majority  of 
awards  for  damages  involved  nominal  sums, 
with  the  average  award  being  about 
$3,000.4 

It  did  appear,  however,  that  the  number 
of  such  cases  being  decided  against  the 
officer  or  the  agency  he  represents  is  in- 
creasing. The  survey  indicated  that  many 
of  the  actions  are  brought  simply  for 
harassment;  about  30  percent  are  dropped 
by  the  plaintiff  before  court,  and  about  15 
percent  are  settled  out  of  court.5  Few 
agencies  kept  records  of  the  time  spent 
investigating  and  defending  their  suits, 
although  in  one  major  city  an  average  of 
97.3  hours  was  spent  in  investigating  each 
suit,  and  116.9  hours  in  defending  it. 

Among  the  factors  accounting  for  the 
increase  in  civil  litigation  are  the  increase 
in  crime,  a growing  public  awareness  of 
individual  rights,  and  the  gradual  abro- 
gation of  the  doctrine  of  sovereign  im- 
munity. Dissatisfaction  with  the  exclusion- 
ary rule  as  a means  of  curbing  improper 
police  conduct  is  widespread.  Further, 
there  is  a growing  feeling  that  the  only 
result  of  the  exclusionary  rule  is  the  sup- 
pression of  real  evidence,  with  the  dis- 


charge of  obviously  guilty  persons,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  failure  to  protect  ade- 
quately the  innocent  victim  of  police  mis- 
conduct. Undoubtedly  many  persons  are 
deterred  from  bringing  suit  where  chances 
of  success  are  so  small,  and  juries,  parti- 
cularly in  local  courts,  are  reluctant  to  find 
law  enforcement  officers  liable. 

A number  of  reforms  have  been  sug- 
gested to  offset  the  liability  of  individual 
officers  for  tort  actions  brought  for  alleged 
misconduct  while  on  duty.  Among  alter- 
natives proposed  are  judicially-required 
police  rulemaking, ? administrative  adjudi- 
cation,^ bonding  or  indemnification,^  and 
insurance.  10  The  solution  which  has  re- 
ceived the  greatest  support  is  the  aboli- 
tion of  sovereign  immunity  In  Bivens 
v.  Six  Unknown  Named  Agents  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics"  Chief 
Justice  Burger  called  for  the  waiver  of  sov- 
ereign immunity,  the  creation  of  a cause 
of  action  against  the  government,  and  the 
creation  of  a quasi-judicial  tribunal  to 
adjudicate  claims.  In  1974  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Actl2  was  amended,  the  in- 
tent of  the  amendment  being  to  deprive 
the  Federal  government  of  sovereign 
immunity  in  cases  where  its  employees, 
acting  within  the  scope  of  their  employ- 
ment, commit  any  of  the  following  torts 
assault,  battery,  false  imprisonment,  false 
arrest,  malicious  prosecution,  or  abuse 
of  prosecution.  The  amended  Act  also 
covers  the  actions  of  agents  in  conducting 
searches  and  seizures  without  warrants 
or  with  warrants  issued  without  proba- 
ble cause.  State  courts  and  legislatures  arc 
following  suit  and  gradually  abolishing 
the  doctrine  of  sovereign  immunity  as  it 
applies  to  states  and  municipalities. 

In  1961  in  Monroe  v.  Pape  13  the  Su- 
preme Court  upheld  the  right  to  sue  law 
enforcement  officers  under  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  and  one  study  noted  that  be- 
tween 1967  and  1971  there  was  a 700  per- 
cent increase  in  such  suits  14  Monroe  held 


New  Books  on  Review 


Crime  and  Its  Treatment  In  Canada.  W.T. 
McGrath  (ed.).  Macmillan  of  Canada. 
Toronto.  1976.  610  pp.  Cloth  $19.95, 
Paper  $12.50. 

Here  is  an  excellent  survey  of  crime  and 
corrections  as  they  exist  in  Canada.  Crime 
and  Its  Treatment  in  Canada  is  a collection 
of  20  essays  which  traces  crime  from  its 
causes,  through  the  arrest,  prosecution  and 
treatment  of  the  criminal,  to  the  release  of 
the  offender  into  the  community  on  proba- 
tion or  parole. 

Individual  chapters  treat  such  topics  as 
crime  and  the  correctional  services,  crime 
and  society,  sources  of  illegal  behavior, 
crime  and  delinquency  rates,  the  police, 
courts  and  sentencing,  juvenile  and  adult 
institutions,  women  offenders,  alcoholics, 
drug  offenders  and  sex  offenders,  research 
and  penal  reform. 

The  chapter  on  policing,  by  W.H.  Kelly, 
provides  an  extensive  look  at  the  law  en- 
forcement officer  in  Canada  — his  duties, 


that  it  was  unnecessary  to  allege  or  prove 
the  existence  of  a specific  intent  to  deprive 
the  plaintiff  of  his  constitutional  rights, 
but  rather  that  the  action  of  the  officer 
should  be  read  against  the  background 
of  tort  liability  which  makes  a man  re- 
sponsible for  the  natural  consequences  of 
his  actions.  Some  confusion  was  caused  by 
the  holding  that  it  was  unnecessary  to 
prove  specific  intent,  with  the  majority  of 
courts  still  requiring  more  than  a simple 
tort.  Some  of  this  confusion  was  cleared 
up  four  years  later  in  Pierson  v.  Ray,'5 
when  it  was  held  that  the  defenses  of  good 
faith  and  probable  cause  were  available 
in  civil  rights  actions. 

The  organization  most  directly  involved 
with  civil  litigation  brought  against  law 
enforcement  officers  is  Americans  for 
Effective  Law  Enforcement.  Its  Law 
Enforcement  Legal  Defense  Center  is  a 
national  program  created  to  coordinate 
research  and  provide  assistance  for  the 
Continued  on  Page  12 


powers  and  responsibilities.  Powers  of 
arrest  and  of  search  and  seizure  by  Cana- 
dian police  illustrate  an  interesting  compa- 
rison with  the  legal  situation  in  the  US. 
Canadian  police  do  not  appear  to  be  as 
restricted  in  their  powers  of  arrest  and 
search  and  seizure.  For  example,  an  officer 
who  has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that 
an  offense  involving  the  possession  of  of- 
fensive weapons  has  been  committed  may 
search  without  warrant  a person,  vehicle  or 
premises  other  than  a dwelling  house  for 
anything  in  connection  with  this  offense.  A 
similar  situation  holds  for  narcotic  of- 
fenses. 

Canadian  police  also  utilize  a unique 
document,  "the  writ  of  assistance, " which 
is  similar  to  a blanket  search  warrant  which 
authorizes  the  officer  to  enter  and  search 
any  premises  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
any  offense  against  the  particular  law  for 
which  the  writ  was  issued.  The  “writ  of 
Continued  on  Page  15 


Two  New  Manuals  Promote 
Citizen  Crime  Prevention 

Two  citizen  handbooks  designed  to 
encourage  public  participation  in  crime 
prevention  were  published  last  month  by 
separate  groups  in  Ohio  and  Virginia. 

The  30-pagc  Ohio  guide,  entitled  “The 
Citizen’s  Role  in  Crime  Prevention,"  out- 
lines the  history  and  concept  of  crime  pre- 
vention; explains  the  police  and  citizen 
role;  and  deals  with  such  topics  as  home 
security  and  personal  safety 

Virginia's  handbook,  entitled  "Crime 
Prevention,  Criminal  Justice  and  You"  is 
an  illustrated  guide  that  explains  the  nature 
of  crime  in  the  country  and  the  organiza- 
tion and  functions  of  criminal  justice  agen- 
cies, as  well  as  personal  and  property  pro- 
tection and  citizen  aid  to  the  authorities. 

"The  Citizen’s  Role  in  Crime  Preven- 
tion" is  available  from  the  Ohio  Citizens’ 
Council,  8 E.  Long  St.,  Rm.  200,  Colum- 
bus,OH  43215.  The  Virginia  guide  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Criminal  Justice  Plan- 
ning Section.  Division  of  Data  Analysis, 
2100  14th  St.,  N.  Arlington,  VA  22201. 


New  Publications  from 
The  Criminal  Justice  Center 


The  following  publications  are  now  available  from  the  Criminul  Justice  Center  of  John  Jay 
College  of  Criminal  Justice 


Evidence  Technician  Program  Manual 
By  Joseph  L.  Peterson  and  James  H.  Jones 


_#  of  Copies 
$2.95 


This  manual  examines  the  role  of  police  officers  and  civilians  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  searching  crime  scenes  for  physical  evidence  and  returning  it  to  the  forensic  laboratory 
for  analysis.  The  authors  discuss  five  important  aspects  of  developing  an  effective  evidence 
technician  program,  including:  selection  and  training  of  personnel,  the  physical  resources  need- 
ed lor  the  processing  of  crime  scenes,  optimal  organizational  structures,  effective  field  opera- 
tions, and  guidelines  for  developing  meaningful  evaluations.  (89  pp.) 

Guide  to  Library  Research  in  Public  Administration  p of  Copies 

By  Antony  E.  Simpson  $4.95 

This  book  was  especially  written  for  graduate  students,  undergraduates,  faculty  and 
organizationally-based  researchers,  engaged  in  research  in  public  administration.  It  includes 
material  likely  to  be  of  considerable  value  to'  students  in  other  specialties  within  the  social 
sciences. 

The  maior  sources  and  reference  tools  which  provide  access  to  the  literature  of  the  field 
are  cited  and  described  and  are  discussed  in  the  context  of  an  overall  library  search  strategy 
designed  to  solve  any  given  research  problem.  (210  pp.) 

Grants  and  Grantmanship  * of  c°p‘e* 

By  Robert  E Gaensslen  and  Allanna  Sullivan  S.75 

For  many  organizations,  seeking  external  funding  is  becoming  a matter  of  prime  con- 
cern Because  of  the  present  economic  crunch,  the  programs  and  services  of  agencies  are  being 
cut  and  modified  Therefore  "grantsmanship"  is  fast  becoming  a necessary  skill.  To  help  inform 
those  in  the  criminal  justice  field  of  the  intricacies  involved  in  acquiring  a grant,  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  at  John  Jay  College  has  reprinted  "Grants  and  Grantsmanship."  a three-part 
series  published  in  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS  (16  pp.) 

Basic  Legal  Research  in  the  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  Library 

# of  Copies 

By  Antony  E.  Simpson  $150 

Written  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  the  John  Jay  College  student  body,  this  booklet 
presents  discussion  and  descriptions  of  selectod  bibliographic  sources  appropriate  for  legal  re- 
search involving  federal.  New  York  State  and  New  York  City  law.  Such  tools  as  citators.  digests 
and  encyclopedia  are  discussed  in  depth.  The  booklet  provides  a valuable  and  concise  introduc- 
tion to  legal  bibliography  and  standard  techniques  of  legal  research.  (42  pp.) 
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The  Civil  Liabilities  Faced  by  Law  Enforcement  Officers 


Continued  from  Page  1 1 
defense  of  legitimate  police  conduct 
which  has  been  challenged  in  the  courts 
through  frivolous  litigation  The  ABLE 
Law  Enforcement  Legal  liability  Reporter 
is  a monthly  publication  "offered  to  the 
criminal  justice  community  to  insure 
an  awareness  of  the  forms  of  actions  and 
the  types  of  complaints  that  are  being 
filed  throughout  the  country.  While  many 
actions  only  seek  redress  for  injuries 
wrongfully  received,  our  subscribers  should 
be  aware  that  many  other  suits  are  filed 
for  their  nuisance  value,  to  revenge  a law- 
ful arrest,  or  simply  to  harass  conscientious 
policemen.  In  no  case  should  it  be  as- 
sumed that  the  mere  filing  of  a law  suit 
indicates  any  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of 
any  of  the  defendants  sued."  The  Center's 
Legal  Defense  Manual,  a bimonthly  publi- 
cation, contains  legal  briefs  and  pointers 
for  the  successful  defense  of  civil  suits. 
Each  issue  concerns  itself  with  one  speci- 
fic topic,  such  as  the  use  of  handcuffs 
or  firearms,  or  good  faith  as  a defense  in 
civil  rights  actions. 

In  addition  the  Center  actively  supports 
solutions  such  as  that  proposed  by  Con- 
gressman Richard  H.  Ichord  who,  in  an 
effort  to  reduce  the  number  of  civil  suits 
against  policemen  (most  of  which  he  feels 
arc  frivolous),  has  introduced  legislation 
which  would  require  plaintiffs  to  post 
a surety  bond  in  any  such  suits  brought 
before  a Federal  court.16 

The  torts  of  false  arrest,  false  impri- 
sonment and  malicious  prosecution  ac- 
count for  almost  half  of  all  claims  stem- 
ming from  incidents  which  are  most  like- 
ly to  generate  civil  liability.  Although 
often  arising  from  one  single  incident, 
they  are  separate  torts  and  each  has  its 
distincitive  elements. 

The  key  element  in  a suit  for  false 
arrest  is  the  lack  of  probable  cause,  the 
outcome  of  a subsequent  trial  is  not  de- 
terminative of  the  issue,  because  the  fact 
that  the  arrested  person  was  tried  at  all 
indicates  the  existence  of  probable  cause. 
There  arc  three  basic  exceptions  to  an 
officer's  defense  of  probable  cause  ar- 
rest with  a patently  defective  warrant,  lack 
of  jurisdiction  to  make  the  arrest,  or  the 
obtaining  of  a conviction  or  binding- 
over  by  perpetrating  a fraud  on  the 
court.17  False  imprisonment,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  follow  either  a legal  or 
an  illegal  arrest,  it  requires  only  unauthor- 
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ized  restraint.  The  use  of  physical  force 
to  detain  is  unnecessary-,  an  implied  threat 
of  physical  force  will  suffice.  Knowledge- 
able consent  is  an  affirmative  defense. 
Examples  of  conduct  which  might  prompt 
a suit  for  false  imprisonment  include 
refusal  to  accept  a valid  bond,  unreason- 
able delay  in  arraignment,  and  delay  in 
release  of  a prisoner. 1 8 The  elements  of 
a malicious  prosecution  suit  are  the  com- 
mencement of  criminal  charges  against  the 
plaintiff  by  the  defendant,  termination  of 
the  proceedings  in  the  plaintiff's  favor, 
lack  of  probable  cause,  and  proof  of 
malice  or  bad  faith.  The  issue  of  good 
faith  is  relevant  to  a false  arrest  claim 
because  arrests  are  often  made  situations 
calling  for  split-second  decisions,  motives 
are  not  material,  however,  in  false  impri- 
sonment actions.  If  the  facts  constitute 
illegal  detention,  the  tort  is  complete. 

Most  claims  which  allege  assault  and 
battery  also  arise  out  of  arrest  situations. 
Law  enforcement  officers  are  permitted 
to  use  reasonable  force  in  making  an 
arrest.  However,  any  force  used  either  after 
the  arrest  is  made,  or  in  excess  of  the 
amount  needed  to  make  the  arrest  leaves 
the  officer  open  to  civil  liability.  The 
primary  defense  to  a suit  for  assault  and 
battery  is  self-defense.  Courts  do  not  al- 
low a police  officer  to  use  force  before 
making  an  arrest,  nor  do  they  let  him  use 
force  without  making  an  arrest.  It  is 
apparently  not  an  uncommon  practice 
for  a policeman  to  arrest  someone  against 
whom  he  has  exerted  force,  whether  or 
not  an  offense  has  been  committed,  or 
if  an  arrestee  is  injured,  to  file  a charge 
of  resisting  arrest.  Courts  will  grant  plain- 
tiffs recovery  in  such  cases,  however,  when 
they  can  prove  that  the  criminal  com- 
plaints were  made  only  to  cover  unrea- 
sonable violence  by  the  police  officer. 19 

In  some  jurisdictions,  a victim  of  an  il- 
legal arrest  is  allowed  to  resist  with  reason- 
able force.  Most  states  have  modified 
this  common  law.  however,  so  that  an 
arrestee  must  submit,  and  bring  a suit 
for  false  arrest  later. 

Of  all  the  constitutional  issues  with 
which  a police  officer  can  become  in- 
volved, those  concerning  search  and 
seizure  are  among  the  most  frequently 
raised.  The  basic  defense  to  a charge  of 
illegal  search  and  seizure  is  that  the  actions 
were  reasonable,  authorized  by  consent 
or  warrant,  or  as  incident  to  arrest.  The 
officer  should  be  able  to  prove  that  the 
consent  was  given  without  any  intimi- 
dation or  coercion.  One  indication  that  a 
search  is  illegal  is  the  fact  that  no  charges 
were  filed.  A landmark  case  in  this  area 
is  Monroe  v.  Pape,  mentioned  above 
Police  broke  into  plaintiffs’  home  during 
the  early  morning,  forced  them  to  stand 
undressed  in  one  room  while  the  rest  of 
the  house  was  ransacked.  One  plaintiff 
was  taken  to  the  police  station,  and  de- 
tained for  10  hours  while  being  questioned 
about  a two-day  old  murder.  The  police 
acted  without  an  arrest  warrant  or  search 
warrant,  and  no  written  charges  were  filed 
The  plaintiffs  recovered  damages  from  all 
members  of  the  force  which  had  parti- 
cipated in  the  raid. 

Suits  involving  negligent  operation  of 
motor  vehicles  are  on  the  increase  of  late. 
Most  court  decisions  in  this  area  are  based 
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upon  whether  the  officer  used  a reasonable 
degree  of  care  under  the  circumstances. 
In  an  emergency  situation,  a police  officer 
may  undertake  risks  which  would  amount 
to  negligence  if  undertaken  by  the  ordinary 
driver.  Thus,  the  basic  defense  in  such 
cases  is  proof  that  an  emergency  did  exist. 
Typical  examples  of  emergency  situations 
include  responding  to  a call  for  help  from 
a fellow  officer,  proceeding  to  a fire  or 
accident  where  there  are  major  injuries,  or 
pursuit  of  a known  felon.20  Under  com- 
mon law  there  was  no  immunity  from 
liability  in  motor  vehicle  cases,  and  as  a 
result  in  many  jurisdictions  the  law  en- 
forcement officer  will  be  liable  for  the  in- 
juries he  inflicts.  In  recent  years,  however, 
various  state  legislatures  have  seen  fit  to 
protect  the  municipal  law  enforcement 
officer  by  a grant  of  immunity  or  pro- 
vision for  indemnity. 

A common  occurrence  in  motor  vehi- 
cle cases  is  the  high  speed  chase.  Statis- 
tics show  that  seven  out  of  ten  such 
chases  result  in  accidents,  one  out  of  five 
result  in  death,  and  more  than  half  in  sub- 
stantial damage.21  Courts  take  into  con- 
sideration factors  as  the  officer's  use  of 
lights  and  sirens.  In  one  case  in  which 
a siren  had  not  been  constantly  used,  the 
court  awarded  damages  to  the  plaintiff 
when  it  was  determined  that,  had  the 
officers  made  constant  use  of  the  siren, 
the  plaintiff  would  have  been  warned  not 
to  enter  the  intersection.22 

Another  common  police  tactic  is  the 
use  of  a roadblock.  When  setting  up 
roadblocks,  the  police  have  the  responsi- 
bility to  insure  the  safety  of  other  users 
of  the  highway.  In  one  case,  a roadblock 


was  set  up  at  the  bottom  of  a steep  hill 
where  it  was  visible  at  a maximum  distance 
of  800  feet  from  the  top  of  the  slope.  At 
the  speed  at  which  the  officer  knew  the 
violator  to  be  traveling,  the  distance 
needed  to  stop  was  at  least  1,750  feet. 
A taxi  pulled  up  to  the  roadblock,  and  the 
driver  was  killed  when  the  offender  topped 
the  hill  and  smashed  into  him.  The  officer 
was  held  liable  when  expert  witnesses 
testified  that  the  roadblock  constituted  a 
hazard  and  did  not  conform  to  correct 
police  procedures.2^ 

Liability  for  passengers  is  hard  to  de- 
termine. If  the  passenger  is  a guest,  the 
general  rule  is  that  he  travels  at  his  own 
risk.  Fellow  officers  and  arrestees  are  not 
generally  considered  guests. 

The  use  of  deadly  force  by  police 
officers  remains  a controversial  topic,  the 
impact  of  which  has  led  to  many  court 
decisions  concerning  the  use  of  firearms. 
At  common  law  an  officer  was  authorized 
to  employ  reasonable,  including  deadly 
force  to  apprehend  a felon;  today  there  is 
an  assumption  that  the  felony  must  be  a 
dangerous  one.  With  the  exception  of  self- 
defense  situations,  deadly  force  may 
never  be  used  when  the  crime  involved  is 
a misdemeanor.  Most  suits  filed  in  fire- 
arms cases  involve  injuries  to  arrestees 
or  to  innocent  bystanders,  either  while 
an  officer  was  making  an  arrest  or  was 
mishandling  a weapon.  Typical  circum- 
stances leading  to  suits  for  intentionally 
inflicted  injuries  would  be  shooting  an 
unarmed  fleeing  misdemeanant,  shooting  a 
fleeing  felon  when  he  could  have  been 
subdued  with  lesser  force,  shooting  an  mis- 
Continued  on  Page  15 
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March  14-16,  1977.  Rape  Investigation 
Course.  Presented  by  Theorem  Institute 
at  the  Washington  D.C.  Sheraton-Park 
Hotel  and  Motor  Inn.  For  complete  de- 
tails and  registration,  contact  Michael 
E.  O’Neill,  Vice  President,  Theorem  Insti- 
tute, 1737  North  First  Street,  Suite  590, 
San  Jose,  CA  95112.  (408)  294-1427. 

• • • 

March  14-18,  1977.  30th  Annual 

Convention  of  the  National  Burglar  and 
Fire  Alarm  Association.  At  the  Century 
Plaza  Hotel  in  Los  Angeles.  More  infor- 
mation is  available  from:  NBFAA,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington, 
DC  20006. 

• • • 

March  15-18,  1977.  Workshop:  Law 

Enforcement  Geographic  Base  Files.  To  be 

held  in  Rochester,  New  York  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Agencies  are  re- 
sponsible only  for  attendees'  travel  and 
subsistence  costs.  For  further  information 
and  registration  forms,  call  toll-free  (800) 
638-4004  (in  the  state  of  Maryland,  (301) 
948-0922)  or  write  to:  Robert  I.  Mac- 
farlane,  GBF  Project  Manager,  Internation- 
al Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  1 1 First- 
field  Road,  Gaithersburg,  MD  20706. 

• • • 

March  16-18,  1977.  Course  on  Crime 
Analysis.  At  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel  in 
Washington,  D C.  Presented  by  Theorem 
Institute.  For  more  information,  see 
address  for  March  14-16. 

• • • 

March  20-23,  1977.  Consumer  Fraud 
Seminar.  To  be  held  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Na- 
tional College  of  District  Attorneys.  For 
further  details,  contact:.  Registrar,  National 
College  of  District  Attorneys,  College  of 
Law,  University  of  Houston,  Houston.  TX 
77004.  (713)  749-1517. 

• • • 

March  21-25,  1977.  Homicide  and 
Death  Investigation  Seminar.  At  the 
Greater  St.  Louis  (Missouri)  Police  Acade- 
my. Restricted  to  full  time  employees 

of  law  enforcement  agencies.  There  is 
no  fee  for  the  St.  Louis  regional  police 
, departments,  however,  a nominal  fee 

will  be  assessed  to  outside  departments. 
For  further  information,  contact:  Officer 
Henry  J.  Wizeman,  Seminar  Manager, 
Greater  St.  Louis  Police  Academy,  315 
So.  12th  Street,  St.  Louis,  MO  63102. 
Telephone:  (314)  444-5630 
• • • 

March  28-30,  1977.  Workshop:  "The 
Crime  of  Rape  — the  Police  Response." 

To  be  held  in  University  Park,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Fee:  $175.00  For  application  and 
further  details,  contact:  Edwin  J.  Donovan, 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  S-203  Hen- 
derson Human  Development  Building, 
University  Park,  PA  16902. 


April  6-9,  1977.  National  Symposium. 

‘Progress  in  Criminal  Justice  - By  Whose 
Standards?"  At  the  Fairmount  Hotel,  New 
Orleans.  Co-sponsored  by  the  National 
Clearinghouse  for  Criminal  Justice  Planning 
and  Architecture  and  LEAA.  Tuition: 
$110.00  for  educators  and  employees 
of  local,  state  and  Federal  agencies,  and 
$170.00  for  all  others.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact:  James  Taylor,  Symposium 
Coordinator,  NCCJPA,  505  E.  Green, 
Champaign,  IL  61802 

• • • 

April  10-15,  1977.  Training  Workshop 
for  Police  Planners.  To  be  held  in  Athens. 
Georgia.  For  details,  call  or  write.  Mike 
Swanson,  Continuing  Education  Program, 
Police  Sciences  Division,  Institute  of  Gov- 
ernment, University  of  Georgia,  Athens. 
GA  30602.  (404)  542-2994. 

• • • 

April  11-22,  1977.  Short  Course  on 
Middle  Management.  To  be  held  in  Miami, 
Florida  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Southeast  Florida  Institute  of  Criminal 
Justice.  For  registration  and  mailing  ad- 
dress, see:  April  4-8. 

• • • 

April  17,  1977.  School  Security  Course. 
Presented  by  the  California  Specialized 

Training  Institute  at  Camp  San  Luis 

Obispo.  There  is  no  tuition  charge,  but 
enrollment  is  limited  to  those  law  en- 
forcement personnel  and  educators  who 
are  nominated  by  a parent  agency.  For  full 
information,  write:  California  Specialized 
Training  Institute,  Camp  San  Luis  Obispo, 
CA  93406. 

• • • 

April  18-22,  1977.  Workshop:  Police 
Corruption  Issues.  To  be  held  in  Chicago. 
Illinois  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  For  further  infor- 
mation, contact  Ray  Garza,  Police  Man- 
agement and  Operations  Division,  IACP. 

1 1 Firstfield  Road,  Gaithersburg,  MD 
20760.  Telephone:  (301)  948-0922. 

• • • 

April  18-29,  1977,  Crash  Investigation 
Course.  To  be  held  in  Evansville,  Indi- 
ana by  the  Center  for  Criminal  Justice 
Training  of  Indiana  University.  Tuition: 
$325.00.  For  details:  consult  March 

28-30. 


of  Training,  Illinois  State  Police  Academy, 
401  Armory  Building,  Springfield,  II. 
62706. 

• • • 

April  28-May  1,  1977.  Law  Enforce- 
ment Hypnosis  Seminar.  At  the  Holiday 
Inn-International  Airport  in  Los  Angeles. 
Practice  sessions  will  be  provided  and  a 
certificate  of  training  awarded.  Tuition  of 
$395.00  includes  four  lunches  and  train- 
ing materials.  For  registration  information, 
contact:  Dr.  Martin  Reiser,  Director,  Law 
Enforcement  Hypnosis  Institute,  303  Gret- 
na Green  Way,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90049. 
(213)476-6024 

• • • 

April  30-May  2.  Police  Productivity 
Measurement  and  Improvement  Course. 
Presented  by  Theorem  Institute  in  Seat- 
tle, Washington.  Tuition  $225.00.  For 
mailing  address,  consult  March  14-16. 

• • • 

May  2-6,  1977.  Arson  Investigation 
Course  To  be  held  in  Chicago,  Illinois 


by  Indiana  University's  Center  for  Crim- 
inal Justice  Training.  Tuition.  $225.00. 
For  details,  consult  March  28-30. 

• • • 

May  2-6,  1977.  Training  Course  on 
Anti-Terrorism  and  Civil  Disorders.  For 
details,  see:  April  25-29.  1977. 

• • • 

May  2-6,  1977.  Seminar:  Crime  Scene 
Procedures.  To  be  held  in  Miami,  Florida 
by  the  Southeast  Florida  Institute  of 
Criminal  Justice.  For  mailing  address, 

consult:  April  4-8. 

• • • 

May  3-5,  1977.  Police  Training  Program 
on  Bombs  and  Explosives.  Conducted 
by  the  Center  for  Criminal  Justice  of 
Case  Western  Reserve  University's  School 
of  Law.  Tuition:  $100.00.  For  registra 
tion  address,  sec:  April  5-May  5. 

• • • 

May  9-20,  1977.  Management  Seminar 
on  Terrorism.  To  be  held  at  the  New 
Jersey  State  Police  Training  Center  in  Sea 
Girt.  Limited  to  top  police  personnel  in 
the  eastern  region  of  the  United  States 
and  selected  personnel  from  major  U.S. 
cities.  Applications  should  be  sent  to: 
Captain  J.P.  Babick,  Director  of  Training, 
Division  of  State  Police.  Sea  Girt,  NJ 
Telephone:  (201)  449-5200. 

• • • 

May  10-12,  1977.  Executive  Seminar 
Political  Violence  and  Terrorism.  Presented 
by  the  California  Specialized  Training 
Institute  at  Santa  Barbara.  For  mailing 
address,  see;  April  17. 


PERF  Chiefs  Urge  Independent 
Justice  Dept.  Data  Bureau 


April  4-7,  1977.  Workshop:  Law  En- 
forcement Geographic  Base  Files,  Present- 
ed by  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  For 
details  see:  March  15-18. 

• • • 

April  4-8,  1977.  Basic  Narcotics  Semi- 
nar. Presented  by  the  Southeast  Florida 
Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  in  Miami, 
Florida.  For  information  and  registration, 
contact-  Miami-Dade  County  Community 
College,  North  Campus,  11380  N.W  27 
Avenue,  Miami,  FL  33167.  (305)  685- 
4505. 

• • • 

April  5-May  5,  1977.  Training  Course 
on  Supervision  of  Personnel.  Tuition: 
$100.00.  Full  information  is  available 
from  The  Center  for  Criminal  Justice, 
Case  Western  Reserve  Law  School,  Cleve- 
land. OH  44106.  (216)  368-3308. 


April  19-20,  1977.  Police  Training  Pro- 
gram: Theft  Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Case  Western  Reserve  Law  School's  Cen- 
ter for  Criminal  Justice  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Tuition:  $100.00.  For  mailing 

address,  see:  April  5-May  5. 

• • • 

April  24,  1977.  Officer  Survival  Course. 
To  be  held  at  Camp  San  Luis  Obispo  by 
the  California  Specialized  Training  Insti- 
tute. For  mailing  address  and  eligibility, 

consult:  April  17. 

• • • 

April  25-29,  1977.  Training  Course  on 
Anti-Terrorism  and  Disorders.  At  the  Illi- 
nois State  Police  Academy  in  Springfield. 
Transportation  costs  will  be  reimbursed 
in  accordance  with  LEAA  regulations.  All 
meals  and  lodging  will  be  provided.  For 
more  information  and  registration  forms, 
contact:  Captain  Williams  J.  Ryan,  Bureau 


The  proposed  creation  of  a Justice 
Department  bureau  that  would  coordinate 
the  nationwide  collection  of  criminal 
justice  statistics  has  received  enthusiastic 
support  from  a group  of  the  nation’s 
top  police  chiefs. 

In  a February  14  announcement,  the 
Police  Executive  Research  Forum  (PERF) 
said  that  it  endorses  "the  concept  of  an 
independent  central  office  or  bureau  in 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  coordinate 
the  collection  of  Federal,  state  and  local 
information  about  all  parts  of  the  criminal 
justice  system:  crime,  victims,  police, 
prosecutors,  courts  and  prisoners." 

Last  year,  the  Justice  Department  began 
consideration  of  a plan  to  bring  together  in 
one  Federal  agency  all  of  the  now-scattered 
criminal  justice  information  gathering  ef- 
forts, such  as  the  FBI’s  collection  of  re- 
ported crime  figures,  I.EAA's  crime  vic- 
timization surveys  and  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons'  census  of  inmates. 

Gary  P.  Hayes,  PERF's  executive  dir- 
ector, commented  on  the  fundamental  rea- 
son behind  the  group’s  formal  resolution. 
"We  believe  that  a centralized  Justice  De- 
partment bureau  would  provide  for  the 
criminal  justice  system  the  same  quality 
and  precision  of  data  collection  and  analy- 
sis that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  pro- 
vides in  the  economic  field,”  he  said. 

Montreal  Police  Union 
Ends  Week-Long  Slowdown 

Police  officers  in  Montreal  have  ended  a 
week-long  work  slowdown  which  resulted 
from  a contractual  dispute  and  had  been 
accompanied  by  a sharp  increase  in  armed 
robberies  and  violence. 

According  to  police  reports,  134  robber- 
ies and  five  murders  were  committed  dur- 
ing the  slowdown  in  which  officers  refused 
to  patrol  and  answered  only  emergency 
calls. 

A spokesman  for  the  5.000  member 
Policemen’s  Brotherhood  implied  that  fur- 
ther job  action  may  be  taken. 


Taking  into  account  the  most  widely 
recognized  system  of  gathering  crime 
statistics,  the  resolution  commendqj  the 
"pioneering  enterprise  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  in  erfating 
the  uniformed  crime  reporting  sydjfcm," 
and  "the  valuable  service  of  the  P|5I  in 
operating  that  system  for  several  deepies." 

However,  the  PERF  proposal  cau&ncd 
that  "the  lack  of  a full  range  of  ^iiblic 
statistics  of  all  components  of  the  cr^inal 
justice  system  results  in  a distorted  one- 
dimensional  picture  of  the  crime  probfem. " 

In  endorsing  the  creation  of  a c©itral 
office  or  bureau  of  criminal  jusripc  at 
the  Federal  level,  the  PERF  resolution 
noted  that  two  national  committions 
during  the  past  40  years  have  called  for 
such  action. 

The  Forum  is  composed  of  19  police 
chiefs  from  larger  U.S.  jurisdiction^  and 
was  organized  in  the  summer  of  1974  as  a 
national  police  organization  dcdicatdfl  to 
the  continued  improvement  of  police 
through  research,  debate  and  the  pro- 
fessionalization of  police  leadership. 

i- 


COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  in  N.Y.C.  ' 

ASSISTANT  TO 
SECURITY  DIRECTOR 

Assist  College  Security  Director  and  super- 
vision of  uniformed  and  student  guards, 
training  guard  personnel,  enforcing  college 
regulations,  prevention  and  apprehensielf  of 
violators  of  New  York  State  Penal  Code, in- 
vestigating incidents  and  thefts,  fire  safety, 
emergency  first  aid  problems,  and  other 
duties  as  assigned  by  Director,  B.A.  (prefer- 
ably in  Criminal  Justice  or  Political  Sci- 
ence); Salary  $10,000. 

PLEASE  SEND  RESUME  NO  LATEft 
THAN  FEB.  21  TO:  BOX  LEN-100.  Room 
2104.  444  West  56th  Street.  New  York,  «Y 
10019. 

An  Affirmative  Action/ 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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Current  Job  Openings  in  the  Criminal  Justice  System 


Police  Science  Instructor.  Moraine  Park  Technical  Insti- 
tute, located  in  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin,  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  someone  to  teach  and  develop  curriculum 
courses  in  police  science.  Additional  responsibilities  in- 
clude: establishing  and  maintaining  relationships  with 
municipal,  state,  Federal  and  private  agencies;  attending 
in-service  training  conferences  as  required;  and  preparing 
required  reports  for  submission  to  the  Administrator  of 
Community  Services. 

Qualifications:  bachelor’s  degree  in  criminal  justice, 
law  or  police  science  and  at  least  two  years  of  related  law 
enforcement  experience;  or  eight  years  of  law  enforce- 
ment experience,  or  a combination  of  college-level  train- 
ing and  law  enforcement  experience  totaling  eight  years. 
Must  meet  state  certification  requirements.  In  addition, 
candidates  must  be  able  to  direct  police  training  pro- 
grams, and  have  the  ability  to  teach  adults. 

Applications  will  be  accepted  until  April  15,  1977. 
To  request  an  application  form,  contact:  Phillip  Stoll, 
Assistant  Director-Personnel  Operations,  Moraine  Park 
Technical  Institute,  235  North  National  Avenue,  Fond  du 
Lac,  WI  54935 

Director,  Police  Institute.  The  University  of  Louisville  re- 
quires a person  to  develop  and  manage  its  national-scope 
Administrative  Officers  Course  and  educational  short 
courses  and  seminars.  The  successful  candidate  will  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  dean  of  the  University’s  School  of  Police 
Administration  and  will  begin  July  1,  1977. 

Requirements  include:  a masters  or  J.D  degree,  col- 
lege level  teaching  experience,  and  three  years  of  senior 
level  command  and/or  management  experience  in  a public 
law  enforcement  agency.  Preference  will  be  given  to  candi- 
dates who  are  graduates  of  the  Southern  Police  Institute, 
the  FBI  National  Academy,  or  a similar  program. 

The  starting  salary  has  been  set  at  $25,000.  Tenurable 
faculty  rank  in  the  School  of  Police  Administration  deter- 
mined by  education  and  experience.  Appointment  will  be 
subject  to  a background  investigation. 

Send  resume  and  three  references  to:  Dean  John  C. 
Klotter,  School  of  Police  Administration,  University  of 
Louisville,  Louisville,  KY  40208. 

Criminology  Positions.  The  Criminology  Department  at 
the  Indiana  University  of  Pennslyvania  is  recruiting  for 
three  new  positions  beginning  September  1977  All  three 
are  full-time  and  permanent  with  tenure  possible  after  a 
three-year  probation  period. 

Appointments  will  be  made  in  either  the  assistant 
professor  or  associate  professor  rank,  cc  mmensurate  with 
credentials  and  qualifications.  The  three  specialists  desired 
are  police-community  relations,  criminal  justice  planning 
and  research,  and  law  enforcement  programming;  com- 
mercial and  industrial  security;  and  police  administration 
and  supervision. 

Candidates  with  Ph.D.  or  other  terminal  degree  will 
be  given  preference.  Salary  range  is  from  $11,000  to 
$18,000,  based  on  an  annual  nine-month  academic  con- 
tract. 

Resumes,  transcripts,  and  letters  of  recommendation 
should  be  sent  to;  Criminology  Department  Recruitment 
Committee,  Room  216,  Gordon  Hall,  Indiana  University 
of  Pennslyvania,  Indiana,  PA  15701.  Applications  should 
be  postmarked  no  later  than  midnight  March  1,  1977. 

Sociology/Criminal  Justice  Position.  Bemidji  State  Univer- 
sity. in  Bemidji,  Minnesota,  has  a position  opening  begin- 
ning with  the  Fall  quarter  1977.  Teaching  responsibilities 
in  the  general  of  criminal  justice,  including  criminal  proce- 
dures and  evidence,  juvenile  delinquency,  police  admini- 
stration or  police-community  relations. 


JOB  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
If  your  department,  agency  or  educational  in- 
stitution has  any  job  openings  in  the  criminal 
justice  field,  we  will  announce  them  free  of 
charge  in  this  column.  This  includes  admini- 
strative and  teaching  openings,  civil  service 
testing  date  periods  for  police  officers,  etc., 
and  mid-level  notices  for  federal  agents. 

Please  send  all  job  notices  to:  Jon  Wicklund, 
Law  Enforcement  News,  448  W.  56th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10019.  (212)  247-2167 


Qualifications:  Ph  D.  or  A B.D  desired,  although  a 
person  with  a master's  degree  and  professional  and/or 
teaching  experience  will  be  considered.  Deadline  for  com- 
pleted applications  is  April  1,  1977.  Send  applications  to : 
Dr  Lewis  J.  Downing,  Head,  Division  of  Behavioral  Sci- 
ence, Bemidji  State  University,  Bemidji,  MN  56601.  An 
equal  opportunity/affirmative  action  employer. 

Faculty  Positions.  Two  positions  are  available  teaching 
administration  of  justice  courses  at  San  Jose  State  Univer- 
sity beginning  Fall  1977.  Position  I calls  for  a generalist  in 
the  area  of  corrections.  Candidates  must  have  a master's 
degree  in  criminal  justice  or  a closely  related  discipline;  a 
doctorate  is  desired.  In  addition,  they  must  have  a mini- 
mum of  three  years  experience  in  corrections  or  a related 
area  of  counseling,  and  teaching  experience  at  the  college 
or  university  level. 

Applicants  for  Position  II,  which  requires  a specialist 
in  the  area  of  law  and  legal  and  court  procedures,  must 
have  at  least  a master's  degree  in  criminal  justice  or  a re- 
lated field  (a  doctorate  is  preferred),  as  well  as  an  earned 
law  degree.  Candidates  must  also  have  experience  in  an 
area  of  criminal  justice  related  to  law. 

Normal  entrance  salary  is  $14,000  at  the  assistant 
professor  level.  Qualified  applicants  should  submit  a letter 
of  application,  detailed  resume,  academic  transcripts  and 
three  letters  of  recommendation  to:  Edward  E.  Peoples, 
Chairman,  Administration  of  Justice  Department.  San 
Jose  State  University,  San  Jose,  CA  95192  Applications 
must  be  received  by  March  5,  1977 

Highway  Safety  Training  Specialist.  Virginia  Common- 
wealth University  is  seeking  applicants  for  an  instructor- 
level  position  in  its  Highway.  Safety  Training  Center.  Re- 
sponsibilities include:  implementation  of  and  instruction 
in  a broad  range  of  highway  safety  training  programs, 
seminars  and  workshops;  continuous  liaison  with  the  state 
Highway  Safety  Division  and  other  public  agencies;  grant 
and  project  development;  and  instruction  of  undergradu- 
ate courses  in  highway  safety. 

Master's  degree  required,  along  with  traffic-related 
teaching  and/or  training  experience.  Salary  is  negotiable, 
depending  upon  previous  traffic  experience.  Persons  in- 
terested should  contact.  James  D.  Stinchcomb,  Chairman, 
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way  from  line  item  budgeting  into  program  budgeting  yet, 
in  performance,  auditing  and  in  organizational  develop- 
ment on  top  of  that.  We  haven't  kept  up.  So  I see  for  the 
future  a far  greater  job. 

Frankly,  I'm  far  more  excited  about  the  future  than 
I ever  had  been  about  the  38  years  in  the  past.  I think 
it's  just  a fantastic  opportunity  coming  for  us.  I hope 
that  we  can  meet  the  challenge  and  rise  to  it.  1 hope  that 
society  will  develop  far  enough  along  with  us  to  recognize 
the  need  for  whole  new  things.  For  example,  take  age. 
For  years*we’ve  recognized  that  we  needed  some  kind  of 
social  service,  including  police  services,  to  handle  juvenile 
problems.  Now  we  have  to  start  thinking  that  the  adult 
or  senior  citizen  problem  of  the  future  is  going  to  be 
greater  than  the  juvenile  problem.  How  do  we  set  up 
the  police  to  handle  the  senior  citizen?  What  about 
the  vertical  cities  that  are  growing,  that  are  full  of  all 
elements  of  society  but  particularly  senior  citizens? 
There  are  just  so  many  new  things. 

I think  the  crime  rate  is  something  we  can  do  some- 
thing about  as  a society.  I’m  not  speaking  about  the 
police.  Society  can  do  something  about  the  crime  rate 
almost  overnight.  The  whole  concept  of  policing  just  has 
to  change  and  grow,  and  I hope  society  is  up  to  it  be- 
cause the  police  will  never  be  up  to  it  unless  society  is. 
You  see,  we're  talking  about  policing  as  if  it  were  some- 
thing that  police  do.  The  police  are  only  the  visible  sym- 
bols of  authority  in  society,  and  there's  no  way  that 
police  can  begin  to  handle  society’s  problems  until  society 
has  decided  that  it  wants  them  handled.  Society  has  not 
yet  made  that  decision  in  terms  of  any  demonstration  of 
their  decision. 

LEN:  So  you  see  the  police  in  a role  as  a catalyst  once 
society  decides  it  wants  to  come  to  grips  with  some  of 
the  problems  that  it's  facing 

TURDY;  Em^I*., 


Department  of  Administration  of  Justice  and  Public  Safe- 
ty, Virginia  Commonwealth  University,  901  West  Frank- 
lin Street,  Richmond,  VA  23284.  (804)  770-6761. 

Criminal  Justice  Teaching  Position.  A faculty  position  is 
available  beginning  Fall  1977  in  the  Criminal  Justice  De- 
partment, Northern  Michigan  University.  Position  involves 
teaching  at  the  undergraduate  level.  Requirements  include 
teaching  and  work  experience  in  law  enforcement,  prose- 
cution, correction  or  security.  Applicants  should  have 
Ph.D.,  Ed.D.,  D.P.A.,  J.D.,  L.L.B.,  or  M.S.W.,  in  a crimi- 
nal justice-related  area,  by  the  start  of  the  Fall  semester. 

Rank  will  be  at  least  at  the  assistant  professor  level 
with  a minimum  salary  of  $15,000  for  a 10-month  aca- 
demic year.  Submit  resume,  three  letters  of  reference, 
and  official  transcripts  prior  to  March  30,  1977  to:  Search 
Committee,  c/o  Dr.  Ken  Fauth,  Criminal  Justice  Depart- 
ment, Northern  Michigan  University,  Marquette,  MI 
49855. 

Undergraduate  Teaching  Position.  Beginning  Fall  1977, 
the  University  of  Texas  at  San  Antonio  will  have  an  open- 
ing at  the  assistant  or  associate  professor  level.  Job  duties 
include  teaching  law-related  and  other  courses,  and  the 
development  of  a judicial  management/paralegal  option 
within  the  undergraduate  Criminal  Justice  Program. 

The  position  requires  a law  degree  from  an  accredited 
law  school,  with  additional  graduate  work  desirable.  Ex- 
perience in  teaching,  or  as  a prosecutor  or  criminal  de- 
fense attorney  is  highly  desirable.  Salary  competitive.  Ap- 
plications will  be  accepted  until  March  25,  1977.  To  ap- 
ply, contact.  Dr.  Ronald  H.  Rogers,  Criminal  Justice  Pro- 
gram, Division  of  Special  Programs,  College  of  Multidisci- 
plinary Studies,  The  University  of  Texas  at  San  Antonio, 
San  Antonio.  TX  78285.  (512)  691-4620. 


POSITION  WANTED 

Wanted,  position  in  Criminal  Justice  Agency, 
prefer  Florida  or  New  Mexico/Arizona  regions.  AS  in 
Police  Science,  1 1 years  experience  at  city  and  coun- 
ty levels  of  enforcement.  36  years  old,  family  man. 
Please  respond  to  Dep  O.H.  Schlesselman,  418 
Adams  Ave.,  Huron,  OH  44839.  Telephone:  (419) 
433-5380. 


LEN:  Do  you  see  a role  for  the  police  administrator 
here  in  being  more  vocal  in  terms  of  some  of  the  social 
problems  that  policing  has  been  facing? 

PURDY':  There  isn't  any  question  about  that.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a police  problem.  It’s  a social  problem, 
and  society  has  not  decided  it  wants  to  do  something 
about  it.  As  far  as  the  police  taking  a more  aggressive  or 
vocal  role  in  the  community,  society  knows  that  there's 
something  for  the  police,  too.  And  I'm  not  talking  about 
more  salaries  and  more  men  and  that  type  of  thing.  When 
you  stop  and  think  that  the  average  police  administrator 
has  a survival  rate  of  about  one  and  a half  to  two  years,  is 
it  any  wonder  that  we  can't  get  some  things  done  that 
need  to  be  done.  Now  there  are  two  ends  to  that.  First  of 
all,  the  selection  process  and  the  tenure  problem  for  a 
police  administrator  is  not  and  should  not  be  a one-sided 
thing.  There  should  be  standards  and  qualifications  to  be 
met  before  a man  can  be  named  chief  of  police.  Once  he 
is  named  chief  of  police  he  should  have  tenure,  but  that 
tenure  should  not  be  locked  in  to  the  point  where  he  can 
not  be  removed.  In  other  words,  just  as  there  shoud  be 
qualifications  and  standards  for  his  employment,  there 
should  also  be  standards  and  qualifications  for  removal 
from  office.  Within  that  framework  he  should  not  have  to 
worry  about  whether  he  is  pleasing  the  corrupt  politi- 
cians or  not,  or  whether  he  is  pleasing  every  one  of  the 
public  that  he  serves.  We  do  not  serve  the  public:  we 
serve  publics.  There  are  as  many  publics  as  you  can  put 
fingers  on  groups:  old,  rich,  young,  poor,  black,  white, 
professional,  non-professional,  labor,  management.  All  of 
those  are  publics  that  we  have  to  exercise  some  police 
authority  over.  It’s  a complex  problem,  but  we'll  never 
have  professionalization  of  the  police  until  the  police  ex- 
ecutive is  himself  professionalized  - not  just  in  terms  of 
whether  he  can  learn  to  read  or  write,  but  in  terms  of  his 
selection,  his  retention,  his  removal  from  office  and  his 
authority  to  administer  while  he's  in  office. 


LEN  Interview:  Dade  County’s  E.  Wilson  Purdy 


Civil  Liability:  A Police  Officer’s  Occupational  Hazard 
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demeanant  to  effect  his  arrest,  and  shoot-, 
ing  in  self-defense  of  an  actual  or  threat- 
ened attack  when  the  attacker  did  not  use 
great  bodily  force.  Examples  of  negligence 
include  the  accidental  shooting  of  a by- 
stander, accidental  discharge  of  a pointed 
firearm,  poor  aim  when  shooting  to  wound 
a suspect,  reckless  firing  of  warning  shots, 
and  shooting  to  halt  a moving  vehicle  and 
striking  a passenger.24  The  use  of  the 
warning  shot  is  one  area  of  contention. 
Many  departments  issue  orders  which 
either  restrict  or  prohibit  its  use.  Even 
when  such  shots  are  authorized,  courts 
will  look  deeply  into  the  issue  to  deter- 
mine actual  necessity. 

Courts  have  held  municipalities  liable 
for  officers’  actions  when  there  is  evidence 
of  failure  to  give  proper  training  in  the  use 
of  firearms.  A landmark  case  in  this  cate- 
gory is  Hacker  v.  Gty  of  New  York.25  A 
rookie  policeman  was  at  home  cleaning  his 
revolver  when  the  gun  went  off,  sending  a 
bullet  through  the  wall  and  injuring  his 
wife.  The  wife  filed  suit  against  the  city 
and  won,  contending  that  the  city  had  not 
given  her  husband  adequate  firearms 
training  and  had  not  spent  adequate  time 
teaching  the  safety  of  the  weapon  and 
care  in  its  cleaning. 

Another  area  which  can  be  said  to  in- 
volve the  use  of  deadly  force  is  that  of 
chemical  agents,  the  two  basic  forms  of 
which  are  tear  gas  and  Chemical  Mace. 
In  addition  to  permanent  damage  to  the 
eyes,  skin  or  respiratory  system,  many 
tear  gas  containers  discharge  solid  parti- 
cles of  metal  or  wadding  when  they  ig- 
nite, causing  serious  wounds. 26  Although 
instructions  for  use  are  issued  by  the 
manufacturers,  tear  gas  is  used  only  rarely, 
and  then  often  by  untrained  personnel. 
Usually,  supervisors  and  individual  officers 
must  accept  responsibility. 27  |n  Giaudoin 
v.  Fuller, 28  the  court  ruled  that  the  sheriff 
had  issued  tear  gas  to  a deputy  without 
proper  instructions  and  that  the  weapon 
had  been  used  without  due  care  for  the 
plaintiff. 

Batons  can  also  be  considered  agents  of 
deadly  force.  A police  officer  who  uses  his 
baton  to  beat  a person  about  the  head  will 
be  held  liable  for  damages.  Training  direc- 
tives are  specific  in  the  areas  to  be  used 
as  targets.  Any  other  use  of  the  baton,  or 
use  in  any  other  area,  is  considered  unrea- 
sonable force  and  liability  will  result. 


No  cases  are  known  which  involve  the 
use  of  police  dogs.  Law  enforcement 
agencies  point  out  that  dogs  are  used 
only  to  effect  an  arrest  and  protect  an 
officer;  in  many  cases  they  are  used  instead 
of  a gun.  Where  they  are  used  in  that 
manner  it  would  probably  be  held  to  cons- 
titute reasonable  force. 

There  is  another  type  of  suit,  not 
uncommon,  which  seeks  to  impose  vicari- 
ous liability  upon  police  administrators 
for  acts  committed  by  their  subordinates. 
One  example  of  such  a suit  is  that  alleging 
a failure  or  lack  of  police  protection, 
The  common  law  rule  is  that  a duty  is 
owed  only  to  the  general  public,  and  not 
to  specific  individuals;  an  injured  party 
is  ordinarily  not  entitled  to  recover  da- 
mages, no  matter  how  forsceable  the  con- 
sequences. In  one  such  case,  the  plaintiff 
had  received  numerous  threats  from  a 
former  suitor,  and  had  repeatedly  re- 
quested special  protection  from  the  police, 
which  requests  were  denied.  The  rejected 
suitor  subsequently  threw  lye  in  the 
plaintiff's  face,  causing  almost  total  blind- 
ness. Recovery  was  denied,  based  on  the 
principle  that  the  police  owe  no  special 
duty  to  individual  citizens  in  the  absence 
of  the  clear  existence  of  special  circum- 
stances. 29 

The  normal  rule  of  non-liability  will  be 
suspended  if  special  circumstances  can  be 
shown,  such  as  when  the  police  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  certain  persons  lulling 
them  into  a false  sense  of  security,  or 
when  the  police  are  themselves  responsi- 
ble for  placing  a citizen  in  substantial 
risk  of  harm.  In  Schuster  v.  Gty  of  New 
York^O  the  plaintiff’s  decendcnt  had 
collaborated  with  the  police  in  the  arrest 
of  bank  robber  Willie  Sutton;  adequate 
safeguards  were  refused,  and  he  was  sub- 
sequently shot.  The  plaintiff  recovered 
damages  on  the  ground  that  the  police  owe 
a special  duty  to  use  reasonable  care  for 
the  protection  of  persons  who  have  colla- 
borated with  them,  once  it  appears  that 
they  are  in  danger  due  to  their  collabora- 
tion. 

There  are  two  other  categories  of  suits 
which  would  impose  liability  upon  police 
administrators:  those  based  upon  negli- 
gent appointment  or  retention  police 
officers,  and  those  alleging  liability  as  a 
result  of  insufficient  supervison  and 
training  of  police  officers,  such  as  the 
Hacker  case  mentioned  above.  In  all 


Crime  in  Canada  Discussed  in 
New  Addition  to  CJ  Library 


G>ntinued  from  Page  1 1 

assistance”  is,  of  course,  unconstitutional 
under  U.S  law 

The  conclusions  of  Mr.  Kelly,  a former 
deputy-commissioner  of  the  Royal  Cana- 
dian Mounted  Police,  deserve  some 
thought: 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  Canadian  police 
hold  the  view  that  the  law  is  weighted  too 
much  in  favor  of  the  criminal.  They  believe 
that  much  of  the  failure  to  solve  a greater 
percentage  of  crime  can  be  directly  related 
to  the  rules  of  evidence,  which  enable  too 
many  guilty  criminals  to  leave  the  courts  as 
free  men. 

“The  late  Lord  Simon,  a well-known 
British  jurist,  has  said  that  it  is  just  as 
a miscarriage  of  justice  for  a guilty  man  to 
go  free  as  it  is  for  an  innocent  man  to  be 
convicted.  The  conviction  of  an  innocent 
man  in  Canada  is  almost  unknown,  whereas 
guilty  criminals  go  free  every  day.  Some  of 
our  rules  of  evidence  are  at  least  two  hun- 


dred years  old.  Everyone  but  the  criminal 
is  expected  to  assist  the  police  in  obtaining 
the  facts  of  a crime.  In  the  opinion  of 
many  jurists  in  common-law  countries,  as 
well  as  of  the  police,  the  approach  to 
current  crime  problems  on  the  present 
basis  is  completely  unrealistic. 

"One  of  the  most  outspoken  on  this 
point  is  Lord  Shawcross,  a former  Attor- 
ney General  of  Britain,  who  states  that  the 
criminal  process  is  more  of  a game  than  a 
sincere  effort  to  search  out  the  true  facts 
of  a crime." 

As  a textbook  for  a comparative  law 
course,  it  is  comprehensive  and  authorita- 
tive. The  collaborators  all  are  distinguished 
practitioners,  professors  or  lawyers  and  the 
writing  is  generally  clear  and  thoughtful. 
This  second  edition  of  Gime  and  Its  Treat- 
ment in  Canada  is  certainly  the  most 
comprehensive  and  up-to-date  survey  of 
Canadian  criminal  justice. 

— Daniel  P King 


of  these  cases  the  theory  upon  which 
recovery  will  depend  is  that  of  proximate 
cause.  Ordinarily,  a police  chief  is  not 
liable  for  the  acts  of  an  officer  whom 
he  has  appointed,  liability  may  be  imposed 
vicariously  only  when  an  officer  is  ap- 
pointed who  is  not  fit  to  hold  office  and 
when  ordinary  diligence  would  have  dis- 
closed this  unsuitably.  A police  chief 
or  board  member  may  also  be  held  ac- 
countable for  a failure  to  discipline  or  dis- 
charge an  officer  who  has  demonstrated 
a pattern  of  misconduct. 

• • • 
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THE 

TRUTH 

MACHINE 

Introducing  the  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer.  An  amazing  scientific  instrument 
designed  for  measuring  emotional  stress  reactions  and  detecting  truth  or  deceit 
- quickly  and  accurately. 

Housed  in  an  attache  case,  the  portable  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer  is  a hybrid 
dedicated  computer.  It  detects  the  inaudible  subconscious  changes  of  stress  in  a 
person’s  voice  tones.  These  changes  arc  an  accurate  measure  of  truth  or  lies. 

The  MARK  II,  accurate  as  the  more  complex  polygraph  lie  detector,  can  be 
operated  by  anyone  after  a brief  orientation,  And,  truth  concerning  a specific 
issue  can  be  detected  in  minutes  with  just  a few  questions. 

The  applications  are  numerous:  Pre-employment  screening,  police,  fire  and 
safety  investigations,  insurance  adjustment,  internal  loss  prevention,  or  as  a high 
level  conference  lie  detector  in  negotiations  involving  important  contract  or  large 
financial  transactions. 

Certified  courses  in  lie  detection  and  stress  analysis  using  the  MARK  II  Voice 
Analyzer  are  ri/h  monthly  to  train  new  students  and  those  interested  in  the  field 
of  voice  analysis. 


ADDITIONAL  PRODUCTS 

Miniature  Recorders 
Night  Vision  Systems 
Parabolic  Microphone 
Scramblers 
Telephone  Recorders 
Vehicle  Followers 
Weapons  Detectors 
Attache  Case  Recorder 
Body  Armour 
Body  Transmitter 
Countermeasures  Equip. 
Identification  Equip. 
De-Bug  350 

Mark  II  Voice  Analyzer 
Explosives  Detector 
Letter  Bomb  Oetector 
Bomb  Blanket 
Countermeasurt  Services 
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PUBLIC  SAFETY  SIDELIGHTS 


By  JOE  SCHOTT 


New  Products  For 
Law  Enforcement 

Items  about  new  or  modified  products  are  based  on  news  releases  and/or  other  in- 
formation received  from  the  manufacturer  or  distributor.  Nothing  contained  herein 
should  be  understood  to  imnly  the  endorsement  of  Law  Enforcement  News 


CASSETTE  SUPERVISORS  COURSE  - 
The  problems  of  supervision  in  a law  en- 
forcement agency  arc  explored  by  this 
training  aid.  which  contains  s’  'st  240 
minutes  of  concentrated  material  on  four 
C-60  cassettes. 

Narrated  by  three  separate  speakers,  the 
course  presents  techniques  designed  to 
orient  the  newly  appointed  supervisor,  and 
offers  suggestions  which  will  be  of  value  to 
even  the  most  experienced  sergeant. 

Developed  by  a staff  who  previously 
presented  the  “Police  Supervisory  Insti- 
tute,'1 at  California  State  University,  the 
course  is  intended  to  supplement  regular 
supervisor  training  programs  or  to  serve  as 
interim  training  until  a formal  course  can 
be  attended. 

The  course  can  be  used  with  any  stan- 
dard cassette  player  or  recorder.  The  cas- 
settes feature  high  quality  reproduction 
and  may  be  played  to  a group  without 
sound  system  distortion. 

For  further  information,  contact.  Police 
Research  Associates.  P.O.  Box  1103, 
Waltcria,  CA  90505. 

• • • 

TRAFFIC  SURVEY  COMPUTER  - The 
Classispeed  is  designed  to  determine  the 
correct  maximum  speed  limit  in  both  gen- 
eral speed  surveillance  and  traffic  analysis 
surveys. 

Featuring  a 24-hour  clock  and  eight 
digital  readouts,  the  unit  counts  all  traffic 
by  radar  and  records  the  total  number  of 
vehicles  checked.  It  can  classify  the  mea- 
sured vehicle  speeds  in  seven  pre-selected 
classes  from  15  to  95  mph. 

The  Classispeed  is  able  to  operate  in  a 
vehicle  or  on  a roadside,  tamperproof  cabi- 


net which  utilizes  a 12-volt  battery.  High- 
way overhead  operation  is  also  possible  by 
pointing  the  unit  down  at  the  vehicles. 

The  computer  comes  complete  with  a 
Polaroid  camera  which  may  be  used  to 
photograph  the  counter  readouts  and  the 
time  clock. 

For  prices  and  complete  information, 
write:  Fargo  Company,  1162  Bryant 

Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94103.  Tele- 
phone: (415)  621-4471. 

• • • 

POLICE  MARRIAGE  FILM  SERIES  - 
Harper  and  Row  Media  has  produced  a 
three-film  series  designed  to  explore  the 
emotional  and  personal  issues  that  a 
police  officer  and  his  family  confront  as 
a result  of  the  stress  and  pressures  in  his 
daily  work. 

The  first  film,  entitled  "The  Police  Mar- 
riage: Husband/Wife  Personal  Issues," 

covers  the  kinds  of  marital  problems  which 
often  lead  to  divorce  and  personal  tragedy 
for  the  officer  and  his  wife. 

"Police  Marriage:  Family  Issues"  dis- 
cusses the  special  problems  that  the  officer 
and  his  children  encounter  and  the  adjust- 
ments they  must  make.  The  film  examines 
the  relationship  between  the  officer  and 
his  children  as  well  as  the  children's  rela- 
tionship at  school  and  in  the  community. 

The  final  film  of  the  series,  "Police  Mar- 
riage Social  Issues,”  attempts  to  help  the 
officer  and  his  wife  understand  the  special 
relationship  they  have  within  the  com- 
munity. 

The  three  16mm,  color/sound  films  are 
available  separately  or  as  a series  from: 
Harper  & Row  Media,  10  East  53rd  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10022 
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Top  Assassination  Investigator  Is 
Convinced  Lee  Oswald  Acted  Alone 

The  man  who  probably  knows  more  about  the  Kennedy  assassination  inves- 
tigation than  any  other  person  alive  has  retired  from  the  FBI  and  plans  to  make  a 
nationwide  lecture  tour  speaking  out  about  what  he  knows. 

Robert  P.  Gembcrling,  a veteran  of  33  years  with  the  FBI.  was  an  agent  as- 
signed to  the  Dallas  FBI  Office  on  that  fateful  sunny  day,  November  22,  1963, 
when  the  life  of  the  youthful  President  John  F.  Kennedy  was  tragically  snuffed  out 
by  a sniper  s bullets  as  throngs  of  bystanders  watched  his  motorcade  move  along 
Elm  Street  past  the  Texas  School  Book  Depository  Building. 

FBI  agents  and  clerical  personnel  from  offices  all  over  the  United  States  were 
rushed  to  Dallas  to  aid  in  the  ensuing  investigation.  Gemberling  was  designated  to 
direct  and  coordinate  the  investigative  operations  and  write  the  reports  that  went  to 
FBI  headquarters  and  to  the  Warren  Commission.  After  the  Warren  Commission 
closed  down  in  late  1964,  Gemberling  was  the  Dallas  in-house  expert  on  the  case 
designated  to  trouble-shoot  on  all  the  mini-investigations  which  have  followed 
since. 


Gemberling  has  written  31  different  reports  - some  stretching  to  500  pages  - 
and  hundreds  of  letters  and  memoranda  about  the  case.  As  a result,  he  has  acquired 
an  almost  encyclopedic  knowledge  of  the  26-volume  Warren  Commission  Report 


released  in  September  1964,  which  includes  not  only 
the  results  of  the  FBI  investigation  but  also  that  done 
by  the  CIA  and  other  Federal,  state  and  local  agencies. 

Gemberling's  work  on  the  case  has  convinced  him 
that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  was  the  lone  rifleman  and  there 
was  no  conspiracy.  "Some  people  almost  cry  when  I tell 
them  that,”  Gemberling  says.  "You  sec,  it  makes  a much 
more  glamorous  story  to  fictionalize  the  affair  with 
some  sort  of  national  conspiracy  angle.  But  if  a con- 
spiracy is  there,  nobody  has  found  any  real  evidence  of 
it  in  thirteen  years,  despite  all  the  talk." 

Robert  Gemberling  “In  late  1975,"  he  says,  "a  survey  of  40,000  junior 

and  senior  high  school  students  revealed  that  only  13  percent  agreed  with  the  War- 
ren Commission  that  the  assassination  was  the  work  of  one  person  acting  alone. 
These  students  were  only  toddlers  when  the  assassination  occurred  and  have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  what  happened.  It's  time  that  someone  who  knows  the  facts 
tells  these  young  people  actually  what  was  done  in  the  way  of  investigation.  They 
are  certainly  not  being  told  the  truth  by  many  of  the  so-called  assassination  ex- 
perts today." 


According  to  Gemberling.  most  of  these  "expens"  who  espouse  the  conspiracy 
theory  simply  have  not  read  - or  choose  to  ignore  - the  massive  Warren  Report 
"It’s  a chore  to  read  it  all,”  he  says.  “There's  a ton  of  information  there.  And  a 
person  has  to  read  it  all,  not  just  bits  and  pieces,  to  get  the  full  picture." 

Gemberling  takes  a dim  view  of  the  projected  Congressional  re  investigation  of 
the  case  by  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Assassination.  The  committee  plans 
to  investigate  both  the  Kennedy  and  the  Martin  Luther  King  assassinations  and  is 
requesting  $6.5  million  in  Federal  tax  money  for  the  first  year  to  do  the  job 
“Speaking  only  for  the  Kennedy  assassination  part  of  this  project,  I say  this  is 
a waste  of  time  and  the  taxpayers'  money,”  Gemberling  says. 

But  if  Congress  does  persist  in  the  enterprise,  he  hopes  the  committee  starts 
from  scratch,  the  way  the  FBI  did,  does  its  work  independently,  and  stops  "second- 
guessing"  the  FBI  by  reporting  investigative  results  out  of  context  and  chronologi- 
cal sequence  in  the  form  of  "revelations." 

Most  of  all,  he  hopes  that  the  committee  will  study  and  digest  the  information 
in  the  Warren  Report.  "In  the  past,"  he  says,  “prominent  members  of  Congress 
have  made  public  statements  of  purported  facts,  completely  opposite  to  what 
is  spelled  out  and  documented  in  the  Warren  Report.  They  may  sound  good  to 
uninformed  people,  but  to  anyone  who  knows  what's  in  the  report,  they  sound 
ridiculous.  It’s  a good  thing  for  them  that  most  people  know  less  about  the  report 
than  they  do.” 


Gemberling,  a World  War  II  Marine  veteran  of  Iwo  Jima  where  he  received  the 
Purple  Heart,  will  charge  a fee  for  his  lecture,  but  he  looks  upon  the  activity  more 
as  a public  service  than  a source  of  income  He  is  a Certified  Public  Accountant  and 
could  no  doubt  find  lucrative  employment  in  business  if  he  decided  to  take  on  a 
regular  job. 

Gemberling’s  lecture  is  entitled  "A  Common  Sense,  Non-political  Analysis  of 
the  Investigation  of  the  Assassination  of  President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.”  lie 
lives  at  7106  Clcmson  Drive,  Dallas. 

Looking  at  the  Kennedy  assassination  from  the  bird's  eye  view  of  history, 
Gemberling  says,  "We  have  had  four  Presidents  assassinated  in  our  history  - Lin- 
coln, Garfield,  McKinley  and  Kennedy.  The  assassins  of  Garfield  and  McKinley 
were  caught  at  the  scene,  tried  and  executed.  History  for  the  most  part  has  for- 
gotten them.  The  assassins  of  Lincoln  and  Kennedy  both  escaped  the  scene  and 
were  killed  later  without  being  brought  to  trial.  There  was  hard  evidence  of  conspir- 
acy in  the  Lincoln  case.  There  was  none  in  the  Kennedy  case.  I think  if  we  could 
have  tried  and  convicted  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  - which  we  could  have  done  had 
he  lived  - there  would  be  little  talk  about  conspiracy  in  the  Kennedy  case." 
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An  Interview  with  Hartford  Chief  Hugo  Masini 


